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At times bold, at times safe, the six finalist 
designs for the National Museum for African- 
American History and Culture went on 
public display March 27 at the Smithsonian 
Castle in Washington, D.C. The museum, 
which will sit in the shadow of the 
Washington Monument and is due to 
open in 2015, will be the final institution 
located on the National Mall. 

The designs were submitted as “vision 
statements” by a heady mix of both avant- 
garde and establishment firms, including 
Diller Scofidio + Renfro; Moody*Nolan 
and Antoine Predock; Moshe Safdie and 


Associates; Foster and Partners; Devrouax 
+ Purnell and Pei Cobb Freed; and Freelon 
Adjaye Bond. The teams have all held pre- 
liminary meetings with the 11-member 
selection committee and will make official 
presentations in the week before the final 
decision, scheduled for April 10. 

“They all demonstrated a commitment 
to the challenge of building on the Mall and 
to the commitment that the subject needs 
to be framed as everyone's story, not just 
an African-American’s story,” said Dr. 
Lonnie Bunch, the NMAAHC'’s director. 

The building, which continued on page 18 
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THREE CONTENDERS VIE TO 
REVAMP PIER 57 


Pier Pressure 


Long a dilapidated hulk on the Hudson 
River waterfront, Pier 57 has seen its 
share of grand designs get launched with 
fanfare, debated, then scrapped. Now the 
Hudson River Park Trust is set to select a 
finalist from the latest trio of contenders 
to reshape the historic, T-shaped structure 
at West 15" Street, once a municipal bus 
depot and lately all but derelict amid hopes 
to reinvent it as a waterfront destination. 

The three developer-led teams—Related 
Companies, the Durst Organization with 
C & K Properties, and YoungWoo & 
Associates—have taken markedly differ- 
ing approaches to the Trust’s request for 
proposals, released last summer, to turn 
the 1952 pier into a revenue-generating 
piece of Hudson River Park while provid- 
ing plentiful public space. The teams must 
also tread carefully upon the pier itself, 
which is listed on the National Register of 
Historic Places and known for its innova- 
tive engineering that uses three concrete 
caissons to support the structure instead 
of piles. 

Related’s team proposes a $353 million 
development designed by Elkus Manfredi 
Architects and continued on page 13 
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VINOLY AND EYP DESIGN NEW 
KENNEDY PROJECTS IN BOSTON 


KENNEDY 
CENTRAL 


While much attention has focused on the 
fate of the future George W. Bush Library 
in Dallas, few may have noticed that 
another presidential clan, the Kennedys, 
are expanding their architectural pres- 
ence in Boston with two new projects. 

As part of a $495 million earmark 
going to the National continued on page 5 
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The Arlington-Deming District. 


CHICAGO COURT'S DECISION SENDS 
SHOCKWAVES AROUND NATION 


A Landmark Ruling? 
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Preservation alarms are ringing at the specter 
of Chicago's architectural patrimony—Louis 
Sullivan, Mies van der Rohe, Frank Lloyd 
Wright—being pummeled by the wrecking 
ball in the wake of a court challenge that 
has raised constitutional questions about 
the city’s 41-year-old landmarks ordinance. 
On March 11, attorneys for the city asked 
the Illinois Supreme Court to review a lower 
court's ruling that blindsided preservation 
advocates by deeming the Chicago ordi- 
nance so rife with “vague, ambiguous, and 
overly broad” language that it may violate 
due process and equal protection rights. 
Meanwhile, preservation continued on page 10 
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+ GET THE MOST OUT OF YOUR + 
AUTODESK SOFTWARE 


hen you buy Autodesk Revit software, you want more than just a 
box — you want a complete solution. Our team of highly trained 
application specialists offers superior training, implementation, and support 
services, ensuring a successful transition from traditional CAD to BIM. 

With over 20 years of experience providing Autodesk software and 
services to the AEC industry we guarantee you will never be left simply 
holding a box. Get the most out of your Autodesk BIM software — 


call Microsol Resources today! 


Microsol Resources 


214 West 29th Street 
New York, NY 10001 
PH: 212.465.8734 e FX: 212.967.0910 


microsolresources.com 


Autodesk: ElPremier Solutions Provider 
Building Architecture Authorized Value Added Reseller Authorized Training Center 


Click ® 197 
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WE WERE GREEN BEFORE GREEN WAS COOL. 


Green building design has become a major influence these days. But thats nothing new at Viracon—it's 
been our focus for over 30 years. Today you can select from over a hundred sustainable architectural glass 
alternatives, as well as tap into design help and technical expertise, to meet strict LEED credit requirements. 
All without compromising aesthetics or energy efficiency. How cool is that? Challenge us, you'll see: Call 


Viraconsulting™ at 800.533.2080 or visit viracon.com. N VIRACON 


©2007 Viracon. All rights reserved. Viraconsulting is a trademark of Viracon. 
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Silvus Family 2 


Interior /exterior lighting fixtures designed by Roger Duffy of SOM LIGHTING 
The modularity of these luminous elements allows for a wide range of applications—single unit, column or field. , | 
Its LEDs and carved inner surface evoke the gentle motion of light across water, filtered by foliage. Ivalo Lig hting Inc. 


Shown: Silvus30 (30"x7.5"x 6.5") and Silvus24 (24"x 13"x 6.5") www.ivalolighting.com 
Various options available for LEDs and finishes tel 610.282.7472 


Click @ 181 
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LETTERS 


EMPIRE IMBROGLIO 

As you know from my comments about the 
recently auctioned Empire State Building 
model (“Empire Fake?,” AN05_03.18.2009), 
| believe that the model shown was not the 
original, but one built for a New York Times 
article illustrating my suggestion that the 
building's height could be increased by 
about 33 floors. After giving the matter more 
thought, | now believe that the so-called 
owners of the building's archive may not 
have had any title to it. 

The original work was done by Shreve 
Lamb & Harmon. In the early 1970s, that 
firm was merged with my firm Petroff and 
Jones, forming the new firm of Shreve 
Lamb & Harmon PC. Both merging firms 
ceased to exist. The four partners of the 
new firm prepared and signed an agree- 


In a city ruled by expedience-at-all-costs urbanism, nothing seemed so 
improbable as the survival of the High Line. Written off for decades as an 
economic albatross and blight-inducing eyesore, this 22-block-long relic 
of New York’s industrial past has been transformed by Field Operations 
and Diller Scofidio + Renfro into a poster child for the social and environ- 
mental pluses of preservation. While the park’s success as a public space 
will be parsed in the coming months, the project indisputably marks a 
quantum leap forward for how New York thinks about the past. 

So it may come as a shock to learn that a major stretch of the High Line 
remains in land-use limbo. The section to open in June runs between 
Gansevoort and 20" streets, and work is underway on the park’s continua- 
tion north to 30" Street. When New York City took control of those sec- 
tions in 2005, however, it stopped short at the remaining loop around the 
West Side rail yards—where the Related Companies is planning the mas- 
sive mixed-use development known as Hudson Yards. As public review for 
that project moves ahead this spring, the High Line is poised to become 
one more pawn in the rail yards’ complex zoning negotiations. And that is 
no way to treat an incomparable urban artifact. 

The advocacy group Friends of the High Line, which was instrumental 
in the city’s acquisition of the line’s southern section—and who will have 
an ongoing official role in maintaining and operating it while reporting to 
the Parks Department—has urged public officials to step in at Hudson 
Yards. The rail line’s owner, CSX, donated the southern portion to the 
city, and seems willing to strike a similar deal at the rail yards. Meanwhile, 
Community Board 4, the Manhattan borough president’s office, and elect- 
ed officials have all rallied for the High Line’s preservation. 

Related executives say that they too want to save the High Line (the com- 
pany’s point man on the project, Vishaan Chakrabarti, is, after all, a former 
Friends of the High Line board member), but to date, there have been no 
guarantees that the line will be retained. Of particular concern is a section 
that runs east to 10" Avenue, known as the 10" Avenue Spur, that once car- 
ried mail-laden freight cars to the Morgan postal building across the street. 

Making matters worse is the site’s two-track zoning process. The 26-acre 
Hudson Yards development is split into two separate planning parcels, and 
both include the High Line. The yards east of 11" Avenue were rezoned in 
2005, but without provision for the rail line’s preservation. (On April 2, 
the city council approved zoning tweaks for that portion of the site, again 
ignoring the rail line.) 

The yards west of 11" Avenue are a different story. This section of the site 
is due to commence a lengthy rezoning process later this year. Whatever 
the developer’s intentions, it makes no sense to undertake a full-dress pub- 
lic review of the yards while omitting one of their greatest public benefits. 
Now is the time to declare the High Line an integral part of this process, 
and acquire the remaining railway from CSX. 

Thanks in part to dogged Chelsea residents and ardent railroad enthusi- 
asts, New York has come a long way from the last century’s tabula-rasa 
tactics. Far from hindering good design, this ungainly, rusting hulk has 
spawned some of the most exuberant architecture in the city. As its cham- 
pions have long understood, the High Line tells a powerful urban story. 

It speaks, like few other landmarks, to the stubborn persistence of the past. 
JEFF BYLES 


ment that the archives of both firms would, 
in essence, be held in “trust” and ata later 
point be donated to a permanent collection. 
This agreement was placed in a file of legal 
documents establishing the PC firm. 

Some years later, | resigned from the 
firm, and sadly the other three partners 
died. Prior to my leaving, Bill Plyer and Don 
Grossman had been made associates, and 
evidently inherited the PC and presided 
over that firm's closing some time later. 
What happened to the agreement, whether 
lost or destroyed, | do not know. 

Given these circumstances, | do not 
believe the PC firm owned the archives of 
the Empire State Building, or of any other 
works done by both original firms prior 
to the merger. | continue in the practice 
of the profession, and am certainly not an 


attorney. But | do believe there is at least a 
matter of ethics, which seem to be of less 
importance as the years have passed. | 
wish to make clear that | have no financial or 
any other interest in the matter, other than 
those included in this letter. 

ROBERT WAGENSEIL JONES 

ROBERT WAGENSEIL JONES & ASSOCIATES 
ARCHITECTS 

WESTBROOK, CT 


CORRECTION 

An editorial about urban planning in the 
Bronx (“Learning from the Bronx,” AN 
06_04.01.2009) referred incorrectly to Van 
Cortlandt Park. It is the borough's second- 
largest park, after Pelham Bay Park. It is not 
the Bronx's largest open space. 


KENNEDY CENTRAL 

Archives in the omnibus bill signed by 
President Obama on March 11, the John F. 
Kennedy Presidential Library and Museum, 
designed in 1979 by I.M. Pei, is receiving $22 
million for an addition (along with smaller 
amounts for the Franklin Roosevelt and 
Lyndon B. Johnson libraries). The addition, 
however, will not be designed by Pei but by 
Boston-based Einhorn, Yaffee, Prescott (EYP), 
the architects of several National Archive 
projects as well as the 2004 renovation of 
Harvard's Widener Library. According to EYP 
principal David Fixler, the addition has been 
in development for at least six years as fund- 
ing has been shored up, and is due to break 
ground this year after an equally complicated 
design process. 

The library is a sequence of monumental 
forms overlooking Boston Harbor, and had 
already been altered by a Pei-designed 
addition in 1991. “We analyzed the Pei: It’s 
all primary geometries, like origami,” Fixler 
said. “So we took another fold and looked 
at it two ways.” The choice was between 
continuing the line of Pei’s Smith Center 
addition, or folding back toward the harbor 
and away from the building's approach. "We 
decided to be deferential,” Fixler said, which 
meant extending the existing plinth to follow 
the contour of the shoreline. The 28,000- 
square-foot, two-story, pre-cast concrete 
addition will contain temporary exhibition 
space and much-needed storage for a vast 
artifact, audiovisual, and textual collection, 
along with offices and classrooms. “Pei is 
aware of the plan but did not seek any 
revisions,” Fixler added. “The Kennedy 
Foundation did make changes. But the 
final plans got the [exhibition designer 
and husband of Caroline Kennedy, Edwin] 
Schlossberg blessing.” 

The expansion joins another Kennedy 
project underway on an adjacent four- 
acre site belonging to the University of 
Massachusetts. To be designed by Rafael 
Vińoly Architects, the $100 million Edward 
M. Kennedy Institute will be dedicated to 
educational causes and include a replica 
of the U.S. Senate Chamber (perhaps aping 
the customary Oval Office replicas at presi- 
dential libraries) as well as galleries show- 
casing famous confrontations in the history 
of the Senate, spaces for mock Senate 
debates by students, and even atraining 
program for actual junior Senators. The 
nonprofit institute would be financed, 
according to a report in The Boston Globe, 
by a group of pharmaceutical, biotech, hos- 
pital, and insurance companies that have 
already raised $20 million. 

Selected from a shortlist said to include 
Steven Holl and Pelli Clarke Pelli, Vinoly 
will be working with Sasaki Associates, and 
exhibition design will be handled by none 
other than Schlossberg, according to Josslin 
Lesser + Associates, the project manager. 
The building is expected to cost about 
$50 million, and ground breaking is due later 
this year. JULIE V. IOVINE 
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EAVESDROP 


MICHAEL V. MITCHELL: TERREFEUD 

A drama is developing that promises to be an architectural A// About Eve, 
with the role of Margo Channing being played by Michael Sorkin and that of 
Eve Harrington played by Mitchell Joachim. (The role of Addison DeWitt has not 
yet been cast, but a couple of you will be asked to audition.) Sorkin, principal 
of the eponymous architecture practice in New York, is circulating a statement 
accusing former employee and mentee Joachim of stealing Terreform, a not- 
for-profit urban-design and research organization, which Sorkin says he found- 
ed, incorporated, and named all by himself. Joachim, who was at one time 
Terreform's executive director, insists the two men founded it together, and has 
posted a “Michael Sorkin Disclaimer" on his website and blog. Speaking of Web 
sites, URLs, and deja vu, most of Terreform's content and its logo exist simulta- 
neously on Sorkin's site (terreform.info) and at Joachim's site for Terreform 
ONE (terreform.org). Go look. You can't make this stuff up. 

It's also gotten personal, as evidenced by the dueling diagnoses: Sorkin says 
Joachim suffers from "Oedipal rage," while Joachim counters by insisting that 
Sorkin has “Founder's Syndrome.” At press time, no lawsuits had been filed, but 
clearly it's going to take more than King Solomon-esque bluff-calling to deter- 
mine sole ownership of Terreform. Eavesdrop intends to get to the bottom of it, 
take sides, and pick a winner. As Margo Channing said, “Fasten your seatbelts, 
it's going to be a bumpy night!” 


RENSE WATCH 

The Delaney Report ("the advertising industry's version of the Drudge Report'— 
Advertising Age) reports rumors that Condé Nast chairman Si Newhouse is 
looking for a replacement for Architectural Digest's Paige Rense. If true, this 
will shock those who were resigned to her monarchical status as Editrix-For-Life 
(EFL) and thrill those whom she has shunned, dissed, and damned with faint 
praise. Newhouse certainly has plenty of contenders among those he has added 
to the unemployment rolls. Dominique Browning of shuttered House & Garden, 
perhaps? Deborah Needleman of knocked-off Domino? We hear the ever-clever 
H&G defector Mayer Rus is ready to pounce. We're not holding our breath, 
though. We'll believe it when EFL is hauled out the door, though we hope not 
on a gurney! 


BLIND ITEM! 
What New York architect is being sued for unwanted sexual advances by both 


male and female staffers? 
SEND STOCK TIPS, FROSTED TIPS, OR PG TIPS TO EAVESDROP@ARCHPAPER.COM 


Your firm is awarded the design of a new project and you don’t have a full team. 


Now imagine having a resource to get you ready. 


Its all about people. 


Microsol Resources Placement Division 
212-465-8734 * microsolresources.com 


Click © 197 


GRIMSHAW-DESIGNED AMPHITHEATER TO BE CONEY ISLAND GATEWAY 


It's been rough sailing out at Coney Island 
of late, with the destruction of Astroland 
last winter and simmering tensions over the 
city’s rezoning plan. But now, Coney's ship, 
or rather its amphitheater, has come in. 

Borough President Marty Markowitz, who 
announced the project two years ago in his 
state-of-the-borough address, will provide 
funding for the $47 million Grimshaw- 
designed project, which replaces a small 
1980s bandshell across Surf Avenue from 
the aquarium. The new structure boasts 
a 60,000-square-foot roof in the shape of 
a hyperbolic paraboloid—picture a massive 
Pringles potato chip—made of steel and 
translucent fiberglass, with hundreds of 
strobing stage lights. 

Mark Husser, the partner-in-charge, sees 
the theater, which is officially called the 
Coney Center, as the latest in a long line of 
Coney icons stretching from the Parachute 
Jump to the Cyclone. “What is the context of 
Coney Island? It’s that there is no context,” 


COURTESY GRIMSHAW 


Husser said. “Everything is unique, every- 
thing is a spectacle, but in that uniqueness, 
Coney's icons find unity.” 

While not as big as outdoor theater 
rivals like Jones Beach—8,000 seats versus 
18,000—the amenities, such as new green 
rooms and an improved sound and lighting 
system, will hopefully attract marquee 
names. During the off-season, the 5,000 
seats under the canopy will be removed and 
replaced by an ice rink, and the public will 
have access to the 3,000-seat lawn for recre- 
ational activities whenever shows are not 
underway. Grimshaw will also be revamp- 
ing the park's playground with landscape 
architects Mathews Nielsen, as well as the 
handball courts across the street. 

“A lot of people take the subway to Coney 
Island,” said project manager Paulo de 
Faria. “But even more drive, and they come 
in on Ocean Parkway. That's why this will 
truly be the new gateway to Coney Island.” 
MATT CHABAN 


COMPLEXITY AND CONTRADICTION 
CONTINUE AT GROUND ZERO 


World Trade Tango 


The World Trade Center site is not ready for 
occupancy, but neither is it at a standstill. A 
week after the Port Authority announced the 
first commercial lease for one of four Ground 
Zero towers, the site is showing more life— 
and stirring up new controversy. 

On March 26, the Port announced the lease 
of nearly 191,000 square feet at what is to be 
New York's tallest skyscraper to a real estate 
concern called China Vantone. But what was 
“the Freedom Tower” is now One World Trade 
Center, matching the tactic developer Larry 
Silverstein has used for his towers, including 
the occupied Seven World Trade Center. 
Speculation swirled that the Port might 
take over the development or marketing of 
Silverstein Properties’ proposed three towers. 

A confidant of Silverstein's said such 
speculation was “preposterous,” and called 
on the Port to erase doubt as to when it would 
build out the site’s infrastructure. This person 
spoke on condition of anonymity, reflecting the 
degree to which the Port and Silverstein appar- 
ently need each other. The agency and the City 
of New York have pledged to serve as backstop 
tenants in the 975-foot, 64-story Tower Four, 
designed by Maki & Associates. The two public 
tenants would take about two-thirds of the 


office space in the tower. 

That commitment looms as Silverstein seeks 
financing or tenants to build all three promised 
skyscrapers. A Silverstein spokesperson would 
not comment on record, but one downtown 
business leader told AN that it would “make 
sense” for Silverstein to complete Tower 4 
while credit markets thaw, then seek new 
lenders for the other buildings, which Rogers 
Stirk Harbour + Partners and Foster + Partners 
are designing to taller specs. The Port, which 
must deliver infrastructure and security to the site, 
would have to work collegially with Silverstein 
for this scenario to speed construction. 

And there is trouble brewing elsewhere on 
the site. On March 18, The New York Observer 
declared kaput a deal under which the Port 
would pay the St. Nicholas Greek Orthodox 
Church around $60 million to move its new 
building out of the way of a security checkpoint 
for truck deliveries. 

Pending a resolution of that dispute, plans 
to create a humbler version of Santiago 
Calatrava's proposed transportation hub 
are poised to speed memorial construction. 
On March 26, the Port announced a $338 
million contract to DCM erectors to build 
the hub to street level. "Because part of the 
Transportation Hub's roof serves as part of the 
Memorial Plaza's floor, this solution cut an 
estimated two years off the complete delivery 
of the Memorial Plaza,” the Port said. 

ALEC APPELBAUM 
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> ADIDAS SLVR NEW YORK 
108 Wooster Street 
Tel: 212-941-6580 

Designer: Sid Lee and adidas 


OPEN> 


COURTESY ADIDAS 


In keeping with the environmentally friendly motto for adidas new 


SLVR brand— 'reduce complexity —the global sport retailer has used 
a light touch for its first SLVR store, located in an existing Soho space. 
Designed by Sid Lee with adidas’ retail concept team, the 2,700-square- 
foot interior uses four main materials with a clean, modern aesthetic: 
recyclable wood, plywood, glass, and metal frames. The space serves 

as a blank canvas for adidas’ collection of men’s and women’s apparel, 
footwear, and accessories, while incorporating organic elements such as 
locally sourced wood in the form of paneled flooring, along with custom 
wooden chairs that are draped with felt to highlight seasonal colors and 
patterns from the collection. These textures are accented by polished 
glass and steel found in the display cases and overhead tubular lighting. 
In keeping with the line’s eco-conscious production process (the 

“Zero Waste” t-shirt is cut from a single piece of fabric), the designers 
demolished no walls to create the new store, instead reusing the existing 
structure. As the first stand-alone SLVR location to date—outposts are to 
follow in Paris, Miami, Bangkok, and Los Angeles—the space admirably 


embodies SLVR’s quest for a smaller carbon footprint. DANIELLE RAGO 


ISTOCK 


CONNECTIVITY, CURB DEAD ENDS 


CUL-DE-SACKED! 


The Commonwealth of Virginia has introduced 
new requirements for secondary roads, with the 
goal of promoting connectivity and reducing 
stormwater runoff. The new rules effectively 
ban cul-de-sacs by calling for streets in new 
subdivisions to be designed as through streets, 
connecting both within new developments and 
to adjacent subdivisions. The rules, which also 
call for significantly narrower streets, represent 
a watershed moment in what is emerging in 
planning circles as a connectivity crusade. 

“There is a growing concern about cul-de- 
sacs nationwide,” said William Lucy, a profes- 
sor of urban and environmental planning at the 
University of Virginia. “But Virginia is the first 
state to take such an action. It will greatly 
reduce, if not eliminate, cul-de-sacs." 

Virginia is unique in that it owns and main- 
tains all roads in the state, giving state officials 
greater control than municipalities in setting 
road-related land-use policy. Governor Tim 
Kaine pushed for the new regulations, which 
were drafted and implemented by the Virginia 
Department of Transportation, on the grounds 


that greater connectivity on secondary roads 
would reduce stress on primary roads, as well as 
make them easier to navigate for emergency 
vehicles. 

The Virginia Home Builders Association, 
which represents many suburban builders, 
opposed the new rules, arguing that they will 
be difficult, if not impossible, to implement. 
"VVe support connectivity, and in an academic 
world, the idea works,” said Michael Tolson, 
spokesman for the Home Builders Association. 
“But in the real world, there is a thing called 
politics." Tolson believes that connecting 
subdivisions, which are often developed by 
different builders, will be impractical, and run 
counter to the desires of many buyers. "These 
regulations were not designed for suburban 
America,” he said. 

Lucy argued that the new rules will reshape 
Virginia's suburban landscape for the better, 
even if there is more work to be done. "Single- 
use zoning and a lack of connectivity are the 
two biggest proponents of sprawl,” he said. 
“This will improve access, but it does nothing 
to change single-use zoning.” 

For its part, the Congress for New Urbanism 
(CNU) lauds the decision. “I can't understand 
why the home builders are against it. It's the 
culture wars. They are operating on the trans- 
portation ideology of the Heritage Foundation,” 
said John Norquist, CNU president. “There is 
a change going on around the country. People 
want an alternative.” Norquist believes it will 
be a model for other states, and possibly for 
changes in federal policy. 

Meanwhile, the Virginia Home Builders 
Association has vowed to continue to challenge 
the new rules. "We only have one-term gover- 
nors in Virginia,” Tolson said. "We'll push to 
have it revisited.” ALAN G. BRAKE 
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Architect: 
Gensler 
Photo: 
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Creating the appearance of effortlessness takes 
precision. In the built environment, this means inspired 
design and craftsmanship. In the business environment, 
it means streamlining operations to rise above the rest. 
That’s why Bank of America challenged Gensler to design 
a staircase uniting its new trading floors at One Bryant 
Park. Fabricated by A-Val Architectural Metal Corporation 
and erected by Empire City Iron Works, its illuminated 
steel and glass construction is more than ornament. It 
represents the free flow of ideas. It represents mobility 
and agility. It represents how to get to the top. 


Transforming design 
into reality 


For help achieving the goals of your next project, 
contact the Ornamental Metal Institute of New York. 


p 
M Ornamental Metal Institute of New York 


Publisher of Metals in Construction 
211E43ST | NEWYORK, NY 10017 | 212-697-5554 | www.ominy.org 
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The New York City Department of Parks and 
Recreation is getting ready for a revolution 
in the way it designs, builds, and maintains 
its parks. Under new regulations contained 
in a document still in draft stages and 
entitled Park Design for the 21* Century: 
High Performance Landscape Guidelines, 
the city's parks will not only become more 
environmentally sustainable, they will 
also look literally greener. 

Atfirst glance, the proposed changes may 
seem prosaic. They include encouraging 
the use of tree trenches containing multiple 
trees and understories of plants in certain 
areas, for instance, instead of the standard 
tree pits that predominate throughout the 
city. And in many parks, New York City will 
be phasing out traditional park benches, 
which used slats made of tropical rainforest 
wood, and instead experiment with new 
bench designs and other types of materials 
such as recycled plastics and Black Locust, 
a renewable hardwood. 

Yet the new guidelines—the first in 50 
years—are part of an ambitious overhaul 
of New York's overall ecology. Developed 
by the Design Trust for Public Space in 
conjunction with the Parks Department, the 
guidelines are expected to play a significant 
role in reducing climate change in the 
region. “Parks have traditionally served 
cities for social reasons—health and exer- 
cise,” said Deborah Marton, executive 
director of the Design Trust for Public 
Space. “But the point is to make parks into 
something that they haven't been before— 
infrastructure to improve the overall quality 
of our lives—so they can be used to cut 
down on sewer overflow; they can be used 
to recharge groundwater; and they can be 


used to improve air quality.” 

Although individual Parks Department 
designers have been keeping up with some 
of the new sustainable practices that have 
now become commonplace in the landscape 
architecture profession, the department as 
a whole needs to make a paradigm shift in 
the way that it does business, said Marton. 
“There are parks that still use drinkable 
water for irrigation, and that just makes no 
sense,” she said. “And instead of filtering 
stormwater runoff through plants, most 
parks still take runoff from parking lots and 
dump it in the sewer system.” 

The new ecological approach will have 
major implications for park aesthetics. 
According to Charles McKinney, chief of 
design at Parks, “Twenty-first century land- 
scape design is really about respecting what 
is there as much as possible—the root zone 
around the tree, the existing water course 
and drainage patterns—as opposed to 
making a new thing of beauty that does not 
necessarily relate to that place.” 

Parks designed under the new guidelines 
will most probably look messier than the 
urban parks that New Yorkers are used 
to, noted Marton, adding that under the 
proposed changes there will be more 
foliage and new landscape forms such as 
“rain gardens,” or meadows that turn into 
marshy areas to trap stormwater. 

Although park designers will be required 
to think more holistically about design, there 
should be plenty of room for creativity: 
“Landscapes are only as good as they are 
comprehensible. So it is going to be up to 
the landscape architect to use the strategies 
in this book to make them readable to 
users,” Marton said. ALEX ULAM 
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WITH NO SETTLEMENT IN SIGHT, MTA UNLEASHES ITS DOOMSDAY PLAN 


STRAPPED 


New Yorkers looking for a legislative express 
to rescue the foundering Metropolitan 
Transportation Authority (MTA) got the 
bureaucratic equivalent of a garbage train 
on March 25, when the MTA made good on 
threats of a budget and capital plan marked 
by daunting service reductions and fare hikes. 

In a series of 12-1 votes, the agency's 
board approved the so-called “doomsday 
plan” that would slash service on train and 
bus lines and raise the monthly unlimited 
MetroCard to $103 from its current $81. 
These and other desperate measures result 
from an impasse in Albany, where legisla- 
tors were still toiling to reach an agreement 
that would bolster the MTA's budget. 

To that end, the most powerful person 
in state government, Assembly Speaker 
Sheldon Silver, kept pushing for a compro- 
mise among the state’s lawmaking bodies 
in the last hours before the vote. Silver has 
worked to emerge as the straphanger's hero 
since February, when the assembly seemed 
set to pass a plan adding tolls to East River 
bridges, along with a payroll tax, to keep 
MTA capital projects alive. But the state 
senate under fledgling majority leader 
Malcolm Smith let the plan stall, with no 
deal brokered before the MTA deadline. 

“We're trying very hard to reach a negoti- 
ated settlement,” Dan Weiller, a spokesper- 
son for Silver, told AN a day before the 
vote. And while both the speaker and Smith 
were concerned about the vote, he added 
that “the MTA has said there’s some wiggle 
room.” 


HANGERS 


In voting to turn a contingency budget 
into an operating plan, the MTA has strong- 
ly signaled time’s up. The plan will axe two 
subway lines—the Z, serving much of north- 
east Brooklyn from Bushwick to the Queens 
border, and the W to Astoria. Throughout 
the boroughs, 35 bus lines would also dis- 
appear. As New York's transit-riding popula- 
tion keeps growing and job centers disperse 
from midtown Manhattan, the cutbacks 
could harm productivity and hamper access 
to jobs. 

Yet Senate Democrats, new to the majority 
this year, did not organize to support either 
an earlier plan spearheaded by former MTA 
chief Richard Ravitch or Silver's compromise 
proposal, which lowered bridge tolls from 
their recommended level to around the cost 
of a subway ride. Said one transit advocate, 
insisting on anonymity due to ongoing dis- 
cussions with the legislature: “Smith, who's 
trying to say it’s all about MTA accountabil- 
ity, really can’t get the votes.” 

Gene Russianoff, staff attorney for the 
advocacy group Straphangers Campaign, 
argued that Silver could bring lawmakers 
around to his way of thinking even after the 
MTA's vote. How? "The same way he can 
direct any major expenditure,” Russianoff 
told AN. “Power of the purse. He says to 
them, ‘You want your annual appropriations?’” 

At this stage, Silver's political gamesman- 
ship is the last recourse for New Yorkers 
who will otherwise dig deeper into their 
pockets for $2.50 on a single ride beginning 
May 31. AA 


FREE «nous 


SEMINAR ON THE NEW 
2008 NYC FIRE CODE. 
On July 1, NYC instituted 
new construction and fire 
codes significantly changing 
requirements for fire alarm 
systems and sprinkler 
monitoring. Learn how to 
comply with the new code 
in our FREE AlA-accredited 
one-hour course. 


%DGA 


DGA Security Systems, Inc. 


www.dgasecurity.com 


Our AIA/CES-accredited seminar is 
designed for architects doing work in 
New York City. Receive 1 HSW credit. 
Call us today to schedule an in-house 
presentation. All DGA seminars are 
FREE of charge. 
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UNVEILED 


SEAGLASS CAROUSEL 


ing park restoration that also 
features kiosks, benches, 
and a fountain designed 

by WXY for the adjacent 


ture that really fits contex- 
tually into the park setting, 
and wasn't a building, 

but rather a sculptural 
fragment,” she told AN. 
Composed of glass and 
steel, the structure features 
SmartGlass panels, which 
change from transparent to 
cobalt blue during the ride, 
simulating a descent to the 
ocean’s floor. Visitors 
climb aboard 30 iridescent 
sea creatures created by 
George Tsypin—production 
designer for Disney's Little 
Mermaid on Broadway— 
including fanciful angelfish, 
lionfish, clown triggerfish, 
and butterfly fish. With 
oscillating turntables that 
mimic swim patterns, ocean 


COURTESY THE BATTERY CONSERVANCY 


Occasionally even the most beautiful 
objects have to bask in reflected glory. 


Paying homage to the 
Battery as the first home 

of the New York Aquarium 
in 1896, WXY Architecture’s 
SeaGlass Carousel brings 
exotic sea life back to Lower 
Manhattan. Located at the 
southern end of Battery Park, 
SeaGlass is part of an ongo- 


Battery Bosque. The pavilion 
was inspired by the spiraling 
geometries of the nautilus 
shell, and is attuned to 

how the sun and air move 
through the site, according 
to WXY principal Claire 
Weisz. “We wanted to 
develop a piece of architec- 


projections, and lighting by 
noted designer Don Holder, 
the ride offers a high-tech, 
multimedia trip to the 
depths. DR 


Talo, cable suspension mounted luminaires 
for direct and indirect fluorescent lighting, 
using T5 fluorescent bulbs. 

Design, Neil Poulton 


Architect: WXY Architecture 
Client: The Battery Conservancy 
Location: Battery Park 
Completion: Summer 2010 


Artemide 
ARCHITECTURAL 
THE HUMAN LIGHT. 


www.artemide.us 


VISIT OUR RED DOT PRODUCT FINDER 
AT WWW.ARCHPAPER.COM 
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ECO-LEADER - RECYCLED THROUGH-BODY PORCELAIN TILE 
Comprised of at least 40% recycled material, Eco-Leader may be used 
to earn LEED MR Credits 4.1 and 4.2. Certified by Det Norske Veritas. 


STONE SOURCE 


STONESOURCE.COM 


Click @ 247 


BEGA sets the standard 


Fully Shielded Bollards 


Wide Spread Light Distribution 
Halogen and Metal Halide Light Sources 
Two Sizes 


www.bega-us.com 
805.684.0533 


Click @ 117 


A LANDMARK RULING? 

agencies around the nation have 
scrambled to file briefs in support of Chicago's 
landmarks law, which if invalidated would 
not only threaten more than 9,000 protected 
properties in the city, but embolden chal- 
lenges to ordinances around the country— 
including those in New York, Boston, 
Pittsburgh, and Seattle—that mirror the law 
in Chicago. 

“lf the precedent is set in Illinois,” 
said Jonathan Fine, executive director of 
Preservation Chicago, “it could open the 
floodgates for the loss of preservation ordi- 
nances throughout the country.” 

The case originates not in the nuances 
of pediments and porches but in what the 
plaintiffs contend is the flagrant abuse of 
the landmark process to make an end-run 
around zoning rules. The complaint was 
first brought by residents of two landmark 
districts: the Arlington-Deming District in 
the affluent Lincoln Park area, a collection of 
1890s mansions and Second Empire-style 
houses; and the East Village District, com- 
prised of working-class streetscapes dating 
to the late 1800s. Both neighborhoods had 
been subject to out-of-context new develop- 
ment, and in both cases, local aldermen had 
moved to downzone the areas to preserve 
neighborhood character. 

In their complaint, Albert Hanna, a long- 
time Lincoln Park resident and land-use 
critic, and Carol Mrowka, a real estate agent, 
argued that these landmark districts were 
created only after downzoning attempts 
were separately thwarted. (The Arlington- 
Deming rezone was scotched following 
a successful court challenge by Hanna.) 

“Landmarking was a complete after- 
thought,” said Thomas Ramsdell, an attor- 
ney for the plaintiffs. “What happened here 
is that when two zoning measures failed, 
two different aldermen, using the exact 
same criteria, simply said: Let's landmark 
the area.” The result, Ramsdell argued, were 
districts cobbled together from a hodge- 
podge of buildings that had no coherence 
as landmark districts. A trial court didn't buy 


those arguments, however, and dismissed 
the case in 2006. 

But on January 30, an appellate court 
sided with the plaintiffs, finding that the 
seven criteria used to evaluate Chicago 
landmarks are unconstitutionally vague. 

In its decision, a three-judge panel said the 
criteria—which use wording such as “signif- 
icant” or “unique” to describe potential 
landmarks—could apply to virtually any 
property in the city. Moreover, the court 
rejected the city’s argument that landmarks 
commission members were experts well- 
versed in such terms, and further found that 
qualifications for commission members 
were untenably vague. With that, the case 
was remanded to the trial court for further 
proceedings. 

For the time being, at least, the city’s land- 
marks law remains in full effect. Whether or 
not the state’s supreme court weighs in—a 
decision is expected by June—a final ruling 
may not come for at least a year. And given 
the considerable case law on the matter, 
some experts see the Illinois ruling as an 
“oddball decision” that is likely to be 
reversed. 

“What we're looking at here is an inter- 
mediate court decision in a state court. It 
doesn't carry a lot of persuasive authority 
around the country,” said Julia H. Miller, 
special counsel for the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation. Indeed, a federal 
district court, ruling on a similar challenge 
to Chicago’s landmarks law in 1994, 
declared it consistent with the state and 
federal constitutions. 

Regrettably, the ultimate outcome is likely 
to have little impact on what the plaintiffs 
maintained was their true target: Chicago's 
dysfunctional political culture. “There is no 
comprehensive plan in Chicago,” Ramsdell 
said. “We have 50 fiefdoms—we leave land 
use up to the individual aldermen of the 50 
wards. It looks like we're out to undo historic 
preservation,” he continued. "That's not 
the case. We want the city to have a strong 
landmarks ordinance that can’t be abused 
this way.” JEFF BYLES 
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COURTESY MORRIS ADJMI ARCHITECTS 


UNVEILED 


THE HIGH LINE BUILDING 
Architect Morris Adjmi's 100,000-square- 
foot, steel-and-glass tower is the latest 

to rise in the fast-changing Meatpacking 
District. Located at 450 West 14" Street and 


WWW.ARCHPAPER.COM 


built atop an existing, five-story art deco 
building that formerly served as a meat- 
packing facility, Adjmi's office-and-retail 
structure is named The High Line Building, 
since it is one of just a few buildings to sit 
astride the elevated railway. Fittingly 
enough for its art-focused neighborhood, 
the tower is conceptually inspired by artist 
Rachel Whiteread's Untitled Monument 
(2001), in which a transparent resin cast of a 
plinth is mirrored on top of the plinth itself. 
“It carries some of the articulation of the 
base throughout the height of the building,” 
Adjmi told AN, “specifically referencing 
the aperture where the High Line enters 
the building on the top of the cube.” Asa 
modern reiteration of the past, the building’s 
brawny steel framing echoes the old rail 
line below, while energy-efficient glazing, 
ventilation, and water systems have it on 
track to receive a LEED Gold rating. DR 


Architect: Morris Adjmi Architects 
Client: CB Developers 

Location: 450 West 14th Street 
Completion: December 2009 
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DAVIS & WARSHOW 


ELEGANCE IN KITCHEN + BATH 


MANHATTAN 
A&D Building 
150 E. 58th St. 
212.688.5990 


SOHO 
96 Spring St. 
212.680.9000 


MT. KISCO 
369 Lexington Ave. 
Mt. Kisco 
914.666.5127 


FARMINGDALE 
224 Route 109 
Farmingdale 
631.391.9506 


WESTBURY 
75 Garden St. 
Westbury 
516.997.9200 


QUEENS 
57-22 49th St. 
Maspeth 
718.937.9500 


CITY 

207 E. 119th St. 
Manhattan 
212.369.2000 


BEDFORD PARK 
3150 Jerome Ave. 
The Bronx 
718.584.1351 


THE PASSION OF STARCK 


Axor Starck X's flat, cylindrical body and simple shapes, personify 
Philippe Starck’s passion for minimalism and geometric diversity. 


The faucets create a wide flow of water and the spray can be 


adjusted to change the angle of the water's flow. Experience „wY'Ro, 
RÓW 7 


the Starck X at your local Davis & Warshow showroom. 
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Excellence is timeless, so is beautiful design and smart technology. 
For over 25 years SELUX has been a design leader and innovator in 
the development of architectural lighting systems and manufacturing 
in the U.S.A. Please visit us at AIA, San Francisco, booth #6448. 
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selux.com/usa 
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WHATEVER 
IT TAKES 


In the third of our conversations with 
architects about past recessions, AN 
talks to James Polshek, senior design 
counsel and a founder in 1963 of 
Polshek Partnership Architects, who 
will be presented with the Augustus 
Graham Medal by the Brooklyn 
Museum on April 23. 


Which downturn has been hardest 
on you so far? 

1972—that was the big traumatic one. 
My memory of the later ones is not as 
vivid as when there was no gasoline 
or oil in the ‘70s. 

Before that, things were going 
great. | went to Japan in 1962 when 
| was 32 for almost two years. It was 
a busy time of unlimited possibilities, 
and | was doing these big $100 million 
laboratory projects. 

When I came back in ‘64, | was back 
to doing little remodeling jobs and 
consulting for the New York State 
Mental Hygiene fund that was very 
progressive then, hiring young archi- 
tects to consult on bigger projects. 

| was sharing an office at 295 
Madison with Richard Kaplan, Michael 
Zimmer, and Alfredo Toscanini, son of 
the conductor. We each had a corner 
office in the tower at the top. We 
had an agreement that whoever got 
the busiest first would take over the 
whole space. And | got it. We grew to 
about 45 people. 

Then in 1970, | was working ona 
student center at Wesleyan University 
when there was a sudden, gigantic 
drop in the market and they cancelled 
it. That was the beginning of rumblings 
from the Middle East. Then in 1972, 
we had a fire. | had these two apart- 
ments on 9" Street side by side: one 
my family lived in and the other was 
a kind of branch office because we 
had grown so large. For me, the fire 
was really symbolic, like Thor had 
thrown his lightning bolt. 

Did it really feel that desperate? 

Well, we were down to about five 
people, from 45. | recall talking to my 
wife at the time, saying | thought it 
was time to call [Ulrich] Franzen (I had 
worked for him years before) and tell 
him that maybe it was time for me to 
go back to work. She said, don’t be 
silly, something will happen, but | was 
really considering closing the office. 

| didn’t engage in a job hunt, but | did 
look at ads. There wasn't much around, 
anyway. | just didn’t want to fail. 

At the same time, though, we were 


doing some interesting planning 
studies for Westinghouse. And we 
did the Brotherhood Synagogue on 
Gramercy Park. That turned out to be 
important as it proved my commitment 
to preservation. 
Did you go into preservation as part 
of a survival strategy? 
You can say strategy, but preservation, 
like planning and feasibility studies, 
was also a philosophical predilection. 
It had to do with my own eclectic set 
of interests and my getting easily 
bored. | really believe in preservation, 
particularly when it’s in conjunction 
with the addition of something new. 
When | was at school at Yale, his- 
toric buildings were not even looked 
at, but | thought preservation was a 
moral obligation. | didn’t share the 
agenda of that generation of architects 
who came out of school after World 
War II, Harvard in particular, who were 
kind of mini master-builders. | think 
that in architecture, at its most ideal, 
the architect is somewhat anonymous. 
That encouraged me to find ways to 
create new architecture that was not 
always visible, not de novo: under- 
ground, historic preservation, interiors, 
healthcare, and laboratories. 
When did you start teaching? 
Was it to support your practice? 
| became dean of Columbia in 1973, 
but | didn't seek it out. Max Bond 
recommended me and I had every 
reason to agree because things were 
really bad. And it stayed depressing 
all the way until about 1976. 
Some architects weather downturns 
by looking abroad for work. 
That's another strategy, but not one 
we entertained. In the ‘70s, many big 
firms were running to the Middle East 
for work. They were making presenta- 
tions to the Shah of Iran. | was too 
young to get offers of that kind, but 
| was absolutely disinclined anyway. 
And | think there was an unspoken 
consensus in my office because 
everyone had little children. They 
didn't want to go off to Saudi Arabia 
or China. And we still don’t. 
Was there something else you did 
go after? 
Feasibility studies—they don't often 
result in buildings, but they can. 
They're sometimes intellectually 
provocative and they force you to 
collaborate with engineers. We 
worked on a plutonium processing 
plant until everyone realized how 
dangerous it was. And on a prototype 
to develop a new type of industrial 
plant—it was the most eclectic bunch 
of stuff you can imagine, but it all 
helped in our recovery. Studies go 
on, whether there's a recession or not. 
| was one of Philip Johnson's 
adoptees and went to those soirees 
where architects criticize one another. 
It was a parallel universe, when 
Eisenman and those guys were 
dividing up the world into whites 
and grays. | said, I'm not white or 
gray. I'm pink, and I'm not going to be 
part of this, and I wasn't. It is, however, 
important to establish a reputation 
within the profession for quality of 
work and integrity. But it's even more 
important to survive. 
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PIER PRESSURE 

featuring a movie theater, restaurants, retail, 
and a marina. The pier’s roof would become 
a three-acre public park by Field Operations, 
creating a visual connection to that firm's 
other celebrated West Side park, the 
soon-to-open High Line across the street. 
The concrete caissons that form the pier's 
foundation would house a fully automated 
parking system for up to 520 cars at a time. 
“This would be one of the city’s first adap- 
tive-reuse parking garages,” said Related 
project manager Anthony Fioravanti. 

The Durst team opts to create a wide- 
open public space at street level that will 
accommodate a changing mix of activities. 
“The public space is really what our whole 
design element has been about from day 
one,” said Stan Eckstut, principal in the 
team’s Ehrenkrantz Eckstut & Kuhn Architects, 
which was assisted by Project for Public 
Spaces. Main attractions of the $330 million 
plan include the Children’s Museum, which 
would be built into the caissons and every 
level of the pier, and a public “fantasy-like 
roof garden,” with nautical-themed fabric 
structures housing various restaurants 
and activities. “We shied away from doing 
another green lawn [on the roof],” said 
Eckstut. “We think there’s enough of that in 
Hudson River Park already.” 

Lastly, there is YoungWoo's $191 million 
plan, created with design firm LOT-EK, which 
would fill the pier shed with their trademark 
shipping containers, fitted with glass and 
rented out as studio and gallery spaces for 
artisans. An educational center concerned 
with maritime and Hudson River history 
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COURTESY RESPECTIVE Fil 


would be set within the caissons. Unlike the 
other two teams, YoungWoo would retain 
the pier’s wide service ramp, extending it up 
through the roof and turning it into open-air 
seating for a rooftop park that would host 
the Tribeca Film Festival in the summer. The 
ramp and other public walkways through 
the marketplace would be protected from 
the elements but not climatized—much like 
European porticos, said LOT-EK principal Ada 
Tolla. “The intention was to think of it as an 
urban pedestrian space,” she said. “Very much 
a continuation of the Meatpacking District.” 
A winning team could be announced as 
early as next month, according to Connie 
Fishman, president of the Hudson River Park 
Trust. “We have a real estate consultant 
looking at suggested revenue numbers 
and construction cost numbers to make 
sure they sound realistic,” she said. “We 
are also working on traffic studies, because 
one of the thornier issues is how the traffic 
circulates in and around the development.” 
Though the final decision is the Trust's, 
a community advisory board has been 
involved from the beginning, keeping the 
developers focused on community priorities 
such as respect for the pier's unique floating 
structure. At a February public hearing, it 
was clear that the teams have very different 
attitudes toward the past: The Related and 
Durst teams touted their adaptive reuse 
of the caissons, while the YoungWoo 
team defended their own, more hands-off, 
approach. "We looked at [the caissons] kind 
of like archaeological spaces,” Tolla said. 
“That really is the history of the pier.” 
JULIA GALEF 
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Trespa opens new Design Centre at 62 Greene 
Street in New York City. 


This new and inspiring Design Centre is more of an 
experience than a showroom. Trespa’s new Design 
Centre offers a unique experience for American 
architects. The space is intended to inspire visitors 
and showcase Trespa’s building design concepts 
and other Dutch Design products. The Centre 

is an innovative space for meeting, learning and 
networking. 


Become part of the experience; visit the Design 
Centre in SoHo. Stop by between 10-5 Monday 
through Friday or to schedule a visit please 
contact us. 


For a calendar of upcoming events at the Centre, 
visit www. trespa.com/na/newsEvents/events 
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One of the six piers design 
Michael Van Valkent 


IN DOWN DEVELOPMENT MARKET, 
MAINTENANCE FUNDS TURN SCARCE 


BROOKLYN 
BRIDGE PARKED 


When plans for Brooklyn Bridge Park were 
unveiled in January 2006, they were heralded 
as a grand experiment in park development. In 
order to cover the $16 million in annual mainte- 
nance for the 1.3-mile waterfront park, which 
stretches from Dumbo to Cobble Hill, a handful 
of residential and retail sites would be included 
in the project. Instead of paying taxes, those 
properties would make payments to a special 
fund dedicated solely to park maintenance. 

But with the collapse of the economy, inter- 
est in the development sites has faltered, rais- 
ing questions about where long-term funding 
might come from should the planned apartments, 
hotels, and stores not be built on schedule, or 
at all. 

“We don't anticipate that happening,” said 
Regina Myer, president of the Brooklyn Bridge 
Park Development Corporation, the state agency 
overseeing park development. “Obviously, the 
economy is in a place none of us anticipated, 
but we think it will turn around, and we will see 
renewed interest in the development sites." 

Of the six marine piers at the heart of the 
new Michael Van Valkenburgh Associates- 
designed park, two are underway. And when 
those piers are completed by year's end, $5 
million will have been socked away for mainte- 


COURTESY MVVA 


nance, thanks to funds already drawn from 
One Brooklyn Bridge Park, a massive ware- 
house being converted into condominiums and 
retail at the foot of Atlantic Avenue. 

But what happens when those funds run 
out? Myer declined to entertain such a thought, 
but it has already led State Senator Daniel 
Squadron, one of many critics of privately 
developed parcels, to instead propose siphon- 
ing off tax dollars from re-appraised properties, 
of which there are expected to be many when 
Dumbo is rezoned later this year. Both the city 
and state, which jointly run the park project, 
have dismissed that idea. 

Meanwhile, with the state’s budget collaps- 
ing and worries mounting about its capital 
commitments to the $350 million project— 
of which only $230 has so far been allotted— 
Mayor Michael Bloomberg proposed a swap 
on March 12: The state would cede its share 
of control of both the park and Governors 
Island, in exchange for taking over the city’s 
share of the Jacob K. Javits Convention 
Center. That move would free up $300 million 
of city money for both park projects. 
Negotiations continue over the matter. 

Development critics hope this will also be 
an opportunity to reevaluate the maintenance 
funding streams. "We're hoping the mayor 
will see the error of his and the state’s ways,” 
said Judith Francis, president of the Brooklyn 
Bridge Defense Fund. But even here, oppo- 
nents may be out of luck. “We're not looking 
at any other revenue streams regardless of 
whether it's under mayoral or joint control,” 

a Bloomberg spokesman said. Me 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS AMONG THE SLOWEST-PAID PROFESSIONS 


THE CHECK IS (NOT) IN THE MAIL 


While professional sectors 
in all areas of the economy 


and technical services, 
the category within which 


an increase of 4.29 for all 
professional sectors. “I don't 


are reeling, architects and 
engineers appear to be 
suffering the most, at least in 
terms of accounts receivable. 
According to data gathered 
by financial analysts 
Sageworks, architects and 
engineers are paid more 
slowly than attorneys, 
accountants, advertisers, 
and every other category of 
professional services they 
monitor. And what's worse, 
the delays are getting longer 
in the current recession. 

The average time for 
accounts receivable payments 
across professional, scientific, 


architectural and engineering 
services fall, was 37.4 days. 
Architects and engineers 
fared far worse than that 
average, with an average 
delay of 50.79 days, far sur- 
passing accountants (26.41 
days), lawyers (23.14 days), 
and information technology 
and computing services 
(37.82 days). 

Delays were up across 
the board over the last three 
years, but again, payment 
delays for architects and 
engineers were longer, an 
increase of 6.46 days from 
2007 to 2008, compared to 


think it comes from a lack of 
respect for the profession,” 
said Kermit Baker, chief 
economist for the AIA. “But 
architects don't have a lot of 
leverage.” 

The delays help to com- 
pound the difficulties now 
facing architecture firms. 
Baker regularly hears of 
90- to 120-day waits. “Delays 
like this have become an 
industry standard,” he said. 
“Architects need pretty hefty 
credit lines, and delays like 
these increase their risk 
exposure.” 
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Very big buildings can be time 
machines, evoking the aesthetics 
and aspirations of the moment 
they were made. Yet those created 
for collective ritual or routine— 
cathedrals and capitols, prisons 
and schools—can do the oppo- 
site: conjure a constant present, 
immune from history. Baseball 
stadiums, thanks to the reliable 
recurrence but unfathomable 
result of each season, each game, 
each inning, each pitch, some- 
how manage to do both. They 
serve the paradoxical human 
need to both observe and sus- 
pend the passage of time. This is 
a purpose of all religions, espe- 
cially baseball. This is the pur- 
pose of a ballpark. 

Until this month, New York 
City was blessed with two very 
different and deeply complemen- 
tary incarnations of this sort of 
building: Yankee Stadium in 
the Bronx and Shea Stadium in 
Queens, homes of the Yankees 
and the Mets. The particular 
moments that these ballparks 
incarnated were a representation 
of, perhaps, the city’s most cher- 
ished mythologies of itself. The 
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original Yankee Stadium, minted 
in 1923, was the Gotham of 
Babe Ruth and King Kong, of 
art deco pinnacles, Zeppelins, 
Speakeasies, and Jacob Gatz. 
The 1973 renovation and expan- 
sion of the stadium, though 
commonly reviled for blunting 
the charms ofthe original, has 
come to embody another beloved 
New York: the terrific, horrific, 
tough-as-nails city of Scorsese 
and Serpico, Son of Sam and 
Mr. October—the city wherein 
Howard Cosell, noting a fire in a 
neighboring building while call- 
ing Game Two ofthe 1977 World 
Series, could observe, "Ladies 
and gentlemen, the Bronx is 
burning.” Perfectly bracketed 
between these moments was 
1964's Shea Stadium: the 
sparkling Jet-Age Mad Men city 
of Seagram and Lever, Cheever 
and Yates, steel and glass. 

No more. By acoincidence of 
financing and politicking, both 
stadiums have been demolished, 
with adjacent replacements 
opening this year. Both offer 
ersatz reproductions of various 
precursors. The new Yankee 


Stadium ostensibly undoes the 
damage of 1973. Its Indiana lime- 
stone facing is a crude die-cut 
reproduction of the original 1923 
exterior. But that first facade was 
a beautifully balanced composi- 
tion in which the spare classical 
gestures were relieved by the 
human-scaled texture of the 
masonry and subtle surface 
modeling at the resolution of 

a single brick’s depth. It had the 
sturdy, municipal appeal of a 
WPA swimming pool. But in the 
new building, the vast slabs of 
stone veneer; the clumsy addition 
of a brooding cornice to the entry 
bay; and the general affect of 
bombastic stripped classicism: all 
strongly combine to evoke some 
kind of vast interwar ministry— 
and maybe the kind of rally that 
doesn't happen with two outs 

in the ninth. The new building 
features a bowl-shaped interior 
profile in which multiple seating 
tiers are further from the field 

in plan but closer in cross-section 
than before. Thus we lose the 
singular virtue of the 1973 ver- 
sion: the sweeping, shockingly 
steep upper deck. This monu- 
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mental structure created a sub- 
lime combination of vertiginous 
intimacy with the field and a 
collective claustrophobia of 
crowds that was worthy of a 
Roman Coliseum. Red Sox Fans 
will rejoice in its absence. 

At Shea (now called Citi Field 
in honor of its corporate sponsor), 
the story is different but no better. 
The arcaded facade is a thin pas- 
tiche of Ebbets Field in Brooklyn, 
the home of the beloved Dodgers 
before they departed in 1958 
for Los Angeles. That appropria- 
tion monumentalizes an awk- 
ward confluence: although 
Dodger owner Walter O'Malley 
traditionally gets the infamy for 
banishing the team, his decade- 
long effort to build a new ball- 
park at the logical confluence of 
a dozen subway lines in down- 
town Brooklyn was sabotaged by 
that familiar monster, Buildings 
Commissioner Robert Moses, 
who wanted a new stadium in 
deepest Flushing, where he’d 
had his World's Fair successes. 
Which is where the Mets reside. 
Sadly, though, the tendency to 
pastiche and evocation does not 


From the top: Two sufficient, 

but soulless, ballparks, Citi Field, 
formerly known as Shea Stadium, 
and Yankee Stadium. 


extend to the best features of 
Shea, a worn but swingin’ piece 
of space-age modernism with 

a perfect-circle plan crowned 
by a signature continuous strip 
of floodlights sleek as the head- 
lamps of, say, a ‘64 Lincoln 
Continental. 

Both teams spent about a 
billion dollars, and it shows. 
Practically speaking, both new 
parks will be perfectly commodi- 
ous places to watch or play a 
game. Unlike those in the origi- 
nally multi-sport Shea, all of 
Citi Field’s tastefully dark green 
seats actually point toward home 
plate. This and all other complex 
technicalities of sight-lines and 
crowds, have been competently 
organized in both stadia by HOK 
Sport (itself recently rebranded 
as Populous). But perhaps the 
near monopoly of this firm on 
this important building typolo- 
gy, and the odd disengagement 
of architectural discourse from 
it, has reached a crisis. While 
Olympic sports venues are often 
all too deliberately undertaken 
as demonstrations of cutting- 
edge design, professional sports 
buildings in the United States 
are generally reduced to a mish- 
mash of folkloric pastiche and 
hyper-engineered structural 
steel. Surely a firm like Diller 
Scofidio + Renfro, which recently 
inaugurated a radically respect- 
ful makeover of Lincoln Center, 
could have done the same for 
its exact contemporary, Shea? 
(Boston’s Fenway Park has 
admirably sustained a lowbrow 
version of this approach, with 
up-to-date additions intricately 
woven into historic fabric.) Or 
conversely: Could Peter Eisenman, 
who recently produced a zippy 
and zeitgeisty stadium for 
Arizona’s NFL Cardinals, have 
brought some of that same 
bravado to the Bronx? 

Both the Yankees and the Mets 
have failed either to enhance 
their existing homes and the 
times they evoke, or to replace 
them with buildings that vigor- 
ously incarnate the city’s pres- 
ent. Or perhaps they do the 
latter all too well: Future genera- 
tions who seek to capture our 
own time in the vessel of these 
buildings will find our own wan 
and facile notation of the past. 
Feh. Legendary baseball com- 
missioner Bart Giamatti famous- 
ly observed that baseball, a sport 
of cosmic near-misses and low 
averages; a sport that abandons 
you in gathering winter when 
you need it most, “is designed 
to break your heart.” By that sad 
standard, New York's insipid new 
ballparks are a great success. 
THOMAS DE MONCHAUX 
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CAPITOL MOVE continued from front page Freed, and Freelon Adjaye Bond, a joint wood-and-glass walls on two sides. Freelon Clockwise from left: Diller Scofidio + Renfro 
comes with an expected budget of $500 venture by the Freelon Group, David Adjaye, Adjaye Bond and SmithGroup’s proposal,a with KlingStubbins; Foster + Partners/URS 
million and will cover between 300,000 and and Davis Brody Bond Aedas. staid plinth topped by three basket-like tiers, Group; Devrouax + Purnell Architects with 
A i z Pei Cobb Freed & Partners; Moshe Safdie 

350,000 square feet, will have several ele- All three groups employ generous amounts is meant to echo both a classical column and and Associates with Sulton Campbell Britt & 
ments, regardless of the winning design: of right angles, plinths, and stone, echoing a common motif in Yoruban art. Associates; Freelon Adjaye Bond/SmithGroup. 
significant outdoor public spaces and natural the material and lines of Mall stalwarts like The Foster, Predock, and Diller Scofidio + 
components, including water featuresand the American History Museum, which sits Renfro teams take the opposite approach. Diller Scofidio + Renfro are riding a wave 
trees; areas committed to different elements directly opposite the site at 14" Street and Foster’s design, with URS, is a sensuous, of good press for their edgy but successful 
of African-American history and culture, Constitution Avenue. snail-shell spiral that rises from acollection redesign of Lincoln Center. Freelon Adjaye 
including the Civil Rights movement and At the same time, each has a signature of gardens to a final, dramatic picture win- Bond bring together three marquee names 
“1968 and Beyond”; and thematic references element that cuts against tradition: Safdie's dow facing the Washington Monument. among black architects—Phil Freelon, David 
to slave ships—a charge some firms took building, designed with Sulton Campbell Moody*Nolan and Predock's design is a Adjaye, and the late Max Bond. 
literally by inserting full-size models of slave Britt & Associates, is roughly a triangle (echo- shard-like array of forms topped by a massive Devrouax + Purnell is likewise a well-known 
ships inside their designs. ing I.M. Pei's National Gallery East Wing, at crystal skylight, meant to evoke the area’s black-run firm, and, with Pei Cobb Freed, has 

Commonalities aside, the proposals can the other end ofthe Mall), shot through with origins as marshy wetlands. Diller Scofidio+ the added advantage of having built multiple 
be superficially grouped into two categories: a floor-to-ceiling glass atrium that would Renfro, with KlingStubbins, present perhapsa big-ticket projects in Washington, a place 
those that aim toward replicating the Mall's provide a striking view of the Washington too demanding design, a table-like glass form famous for its architectural red tape. And 
built context and those that push against it. Monument. Devrouax + Purnell and Pei Cobb encasing a limestone facade. Safdie, Predock, and Foster are steady old 
The first category includes the projects by Freed's design is a granite and limestone box Setting aside the strength of their designs, hands who can nevertheless turn out surpris- 
Safdie, Devrouax + Purnell and Pei Cobb that almost, but not quite, encloses wavy each team brings significant advantages. ingly new designs. CLAY RISEN 
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DIVISION1 


STUDIO VISIT 


THE LACEY 


CHURCH STREET PROJECT 


ALC SILVER SPRING 


In the past decade, Division1 has sprung some aggressively abstract 
architecture upon a sometimes unwilling Washington, D.C., and that 
makes it all the more quixotic to find its offices installed inside a turreted 
Victorian-schoolhouse-turned-art-studios on one of the quaintest blocks in 
Georgetown. Ali R. Honarkar, who founded the firm in 1994 with his partner, 
Mustafa Ali Nouri, enjoys the irony. “We still live under English rule in 
D.C. when it comes to housing,’ observed Honarkar, 40, who would seem 
youthful even without the mass of shoulder-length hair. “I love traditional 
architecture. I just don’t want to recreate it.” 

A series of minimalist, colorfully soigné restaurant designs around the D.C. 
area have become bread and butter for Honarkar and Nouri, and helped to 
build a cult following among people who like neo-modernism along with 
their custom cocktails. But on the city’s rowhouse blocks, where Division 1’s 
residential projects are growing steadily more daring and conspicuous, their 
radical alternatives to the standard polite Washington envelope have some- 
times put them at odds with review boards, permit offices, preservationists, 
and neighbors, who—let’s just come right out with it—can be rather square. 

“Tt’s not even about design,” Honarkar said of his occasionally strained 
community relations. “That’s one of the first things we had to learn. It’s 
always about politics.” 


g 


THE DROST 


Fortunately, Honarkar and Nouri can hold their own because they’re 
basically locals themselves (they both graduated from the University of 
Maryland’s architecture school in the early 90s). Significantly, they largely 
controlled their early projects by acting as their own developers. Though 
several of their newer projects are for clients just outside of town, they have 
focused their development work mainly on what was then an overlooked 
section of the old Shaw neighborhood near the now-frantic U Street corri- 
dor, where they bought their first parcels of land in the mid-1990s. 

Ina city laid and overlaid with historic districts, “We went and found our 
own little area where we can do modern,” Honarkar said. In the late 1990s, 
they designed and built a row of condos called Logan Heights on 10" Street, 
N.W., and then sold all but the one owned by Honarkar. Logan Heights’ 
spare, offset cubes and cantilevers diverge sharply from the neighborhood’s 
modest brick formality. Next, around the corner, their W Street Residence 
brought a bolt of de Stijl audacity to another unsuspecting old-world block. 

Nearby, they have just finished a 26-unit condominium, The Lacey, this 
time with a simpatico New York lawyer, Imar Hutchins, as the developer. 
Nobody in Culver City would blink an eye at The Lacey’s clean glass curtain 
wall, staggered facade openings, and projecting steel-mesh catwalks, but in 
this part of D.C., it looks suspiciously without precedent. BRADFORD MCKEE 
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PING 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


ALC SILVER 
SPRING 

SILVER SPRING, 
MARYLAND 


CHURCH STREET 
PROJECT 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


THE LACEY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


THE DROST 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Charlie Chiang, a 
frequent restaurateur 
client, wanted a 

new take on Chinese 
dining. Ping divests 
itself of ethnographic 
touches for a more 
globalist sense of 
cool. "We didn't 
want rice paper 

and chopsticks,” 
Honarkar explained. 
And whereas most 
Chinese restaurants 
have just a service 
bar, Ping's bar, clad 
in red-stained cedar, 
stretches more 

than 40 feet long 
and defines the 
restaurant's linear, 
minimalist design, 
complemented by 
long communal 
tables and more- 
private dining areas 
set behind a screen 
of raw steel louvers. 
A slatted cedar 
ceiling draws in the 
forms of a lighted 
polycarbonate 

wall outside at the 
restaurants entrance. 


Just outside the D.C. 
line, this headquar- 
ters project is mixed 
with street-level retail 
for a burgeoning lan- 
guage-translation 
company and will 
surge upward from 
an existing storefront 
shell. The design 
cleverly manipulates 
county permitting 
rules for renovation 
versus new construc- 
tion by keeping much 
of the original facade 
intact, positioning the 
building so that its 
new two-story struc- 
ture is largely sus- 
pended off the 
ground by steel sup- 
ports. “Montgomery 
County didn't know 
what the hell it was,” 
said Honarkar. “They 
told us, ‘there’s no 
definition for what 
you've done,’ so they 
had to approve it.” 
With an exterior clad 
in ipe and porcelain 
panels, the building 
has a green roof on 
its stair tower, an 
observation deck, and 
a trellised rooftop ter- 
race. 


A set of stacked and 
eccentrically stepped 
new volumes, clad 

in Viroc, elongate this 
typical Washington 
row house near 
Dupont Circle, 
opening dramatic, 
column-free spaces 
on the interior with- 
out changes to the 
facade. The clients 
are a married couple: 
The wife is Swiss 
and, according to 
Honarkar, imports a 
more comprehensive 
sense of green 
architecture than a 
typical Washingtonian 
might. Thus the 
house will have 
radiant floors, 
geothermal heating 
and cooling, and flat 
solar panels mounted 
on the roof. Inside, 
the few design 
flourishes include a 
polycarbonate interior 
wall to line a stair. 


A longtime D.C. 
landmark, the Florida 
Avenue Grill has 
been joined by a new 
landmark, The Lacey, 
a 26-unit condominium 
named after Lacey 
Wilson, Sr., a shoe- 
shiner who opened 
the Florida Avenue 
Grill in 1944 on this 
site at the edge of 
Washington’s old city. 
(The developer, Imar 
Hutchins, bought 

the Grill in 2005.) 
The open-corridor 
building is clad in 
glass curtain wall 
and Viroc, a smooth, 
cement-bonded 
particleboard. 

Unlike so many D.C. 
condominiums, 
there is no butt 

end, said Honarkar. 
“Every elevation is 
designed.” 


Joining the cluster 

of Division1's projects 
in the Shaw neigh- 
borhood, the four-unit 
Drost condominium 
fills in the end of 

a row of old houses 
along an alley with 

a high contrast in 
mood. The Drost's 
trim, interlocking 
facades combine raw 
masonry and blond 
wood around large 
window openings. 
Each unit takes in 

a lot of natural light 
and the upper floors 
merge fluidly with 
outdoor terraces. “We 
don’t want to do typi- 
cal luxury condos,” 
Honarkar said. “We 
want a true urban 
building.” 
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DESIMONE 


NEW YORK 
MIAMI 

SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW HAVEN 

LAS VEGAS 
HONG KONG 
ABU DHABI 


DeSimone Consulting Engineers is 

a global leader providing structural 
engineering services worldwide. 
We perform analysis and design for 
all types of buildings at all project 
phases and are committed to 
creating a better built environment. 
With 40 years of experience, our 
firm’s breadth and diversity are key 
strengths enabling us to best serve 
our clients’ needs. 


100 11TH 


Client 
ALF NAMAN REAL ESTATE 
CAPE ADVISORS, INC. 


Architect 
ATELIERS JEAN NOUVEL 
BEYER BLINDER BELLE 


www.de-simone.com 
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AS AMERICA TAKES A FRESH LOOK AT ITS TRANSIT POLICIES, 
AN IDEAS COMPETITION TACKLED THAT PARADIGMATIC CITY OF TRAFFIC: 
LOS ANGELES. THE FLOOD OF SMART SOLUTIONS—BOTH PRACTICAL 
AND OUTLANDISH—OFFERED A RARE MIX OF INSIGHT, ETHICS, AND HOPE. 


BEYON 
GRIDLOCK 


IBU 


ad 


D 


COURTESY RESPECTIVE DESIGNERS 


On March 21, The Architect s Newspaper 
and the Los Angeles-based Southern 
California Institute for Future Initiatives, a 
program of SCl-Arc, announced the winners 
of their open ideas competition, A New 
Infrastructure: Innovative Transit Solutions 
for Los Angeles. 

Inspired by LA County Measure R—a half- 
cent sales tax hike passed last November 
that promised up to $40 billion in transit 
funding for the city—the competition offered 
architects, engineers, and planners a 
chance to rethink LAS transit infrastructure 
from both the neighborhood scale and far- 
reaching, system-wide perspectives. The 
contest attracted 75 proposals from around 
the world, providing a refreshing look at a 
set of problems all too often met by sighs of 
weary futility among transit professionals. 

Most of the winning schemes took a 
big-picture approach to reintegrating this 
famously far-flung city. The professional 
winner, Mas Transit, by Joshua Stein, Aaron 
Whelton, and Jaclyn Thomforde with Jacob 
Brostoff, proposed a system in which high- 
speed regional and local rail would be seam- 
lessly linked via a raised infrastructure 
above the city. The student winner, Ryan 
Lovett, tackled transit issues in concert with 
rezoning to incorporate work, production, 
and living into the same dense districts, 

a simple development strategy that solves 
multiple environmental problems at the 
same time. 

Many of the best ideas to emerge from 
the competition were repeated across the 
spectrum. The second-place student winners, 
Alan Lu and Yan-ping Wang, proposed a 
modular mobile transit vehicle, which, like 
one proposed by Lovett, could travel both on 
and off a track. Meanwhile, the third-place 
professional winner Osborn's Mag Luv pro- 
posal, like Más Transit, integrated high-speed 
rail with local mass transit systems, not to 
mention with zip cars and other individually- 
oriented transit technologies, converging 
on 12 centers of transportation and activity. 

Several of the top prize winners—like 
Ben Abelman, Vivian Ngo, and Julia Siedle’s 
Freeways Are For Trains—proposed using 
LAS existing freeway system as a base from 
which to build new transit and dense urban 
development. Others, like Fletcher Studio's 
Infrastructural Armature, looked at merging 
transit with other existing infrastructure 
in the city, like water and sewer networks, 
from which “infrastructural tentacles” could 
grow. Roe Goodman's honorable-mention- 
winning student proposal suggested transit 
stations which could double as neighbor- 
hood centers, offering markets, bike storage, 
and other amenities. NBBJ's Green Tech City 
scheme, which won a professional honor- 
able mention, proposed linking new stations 
within a greenbelt, accompanied by zoning 
in the area to encourage the burgeoning 
green-tech sector in the city. 

Among the organizers’ special selections 
was Odile Decq's eye-popping Fast, Fluid & 
Free, which proposes an electric-car 
transport system modeled on free bike- 
sharing systems developed in Europe, 
along with mixed-use linkages spanning the 
freeways with parks, commerce, and car and 
bike stations. Wes Jones’ The Answer Is Not 
Mass(ive) Transittook a contrarian approach, 
suggesting that instead of resource- 
intensive infrastructure, planners consider 
small-scale solutions like the Elov, a pod-like 
electric vehicle that fits into less space than a 
smart car and reduces the volume of traffic 
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Mag Luv appropriations 


Odile Decq/ODBC, Fast, Fluid & Free 
Osborn, Mag Luv 

Fletcher Studio, Infrastructural Armature 
Joshua Stein/Radical Craft, 

Aaron Whelton/AAW Studio, and Jaclyn 
Thomforde with Jacob Brostoff, Más Transit 


5 Ryan Lovett, Glocalizing Los Angeles 

6 Alan Lu and Yan-ping Wang, Modular Diffusion 

7 Ben Abelman, Vivian Ngo, and Julia Siedle, 
Freeways Are For Trains. 


by serving the same number of occupants 
in only one quarter of the space. (A 
complete list of winners is available at 
www.archpaper.com/newinfrastructure.) 
Outside of new ideas, the competition 
encouraged conversations among transit 
players, designers, and community leaders, 
who don't speak together enough when 
transit decisions are made. The jury, which 
met a few days before the winners were 
announced, included architects Thom Mayne, 
Eric Owen Moss, and Neil Denari; but also 
Aspet Davidian, director of project engineer- 
ing facilities for the LA County Metropolitan 
Transportation Authority; Cecilia V. Estolano, 
chief executive officer of CRA/LA; Gail 
Goldberg, director of planning for the City 
of Los Angeles; Roland Genik, urban planner 
and transit designer; and Geoff Wardle, the 
director of advanced mobility research at 


tor).AvS à 
Santa Monica Line m 


IFEEDER BUS] 


Art Center College of Design. 

Most agreed that the discussion about 
transit in the city needed to be expanded to 
better tap into the design and urban planning 
fields. But they also argued that the whole 
issue needed to be rethought from a coordi- 
nated, regional perspective. Mayne pushed 
for a change in how we see the city at large, 
while Denari pressed for proactive—not 
reactive—planning, and Goldberg pushed 
for more long-term thinking. Moss pointed 
out that Measure R only detailed rail and 
road improvements, but not how such 
improvements would affect the city. He 
deplored a city balkanized by local politics, 
without an overall vision. "We're known in 
LA for experimental architecture,” he said. 
"But when it comes to urban planning, we're 
about as meek a place as there is.” 

SAM LUBELL 
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Each year the Architectural League of 
New York presents new work and ideas 
in architecture, urbanism, and related 
disciplines through the Young Architects 
Forum competition. Open to designers 
ten years or fewer out of graduate or 
undergraduate school in the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico, this year’s 
competition focused on the theme 
“Foresight,” work that in some funda- 
mental way envisioned the future. 


From over one hundred entries, 
six firms were selected as winners of 
the 2009 Young Architects Forum: Aziza 
Chamonix, Bureau E.A.S.T., Toronto; 
Ivan Juarez and Patricia Meneses, 
ex.studio, Mexico City and Barcelona; 
Frida Escobedo Lopez, Mexico City; 
Cristina Goberna, Urtzi Grau, Cornelia 
Herlz, and Cristian Zanoni, Fake 
Industries, Brooklyn; Phu Hoang, Phu 
Hoang Office, New York City; and Sung 


Goo Yang, Ether Ship, Boston. 

According to League program director 
Anne Rieselbach, “All of the winning 
entries were relevant to the current 
economic climate, and responded to the 
reality of place.” Jurors included Mark 
Gage, Ana Miljacki, Julio Salcedo, Paola 
Antonelli, Teddy Cruz, Nader Tehrani, 
and Calvin Tsao. 

The Young Architects Forum exhibition 
will be open from May 14 to July 17 at the 


Aziza Chamonix, Bureau E.A.S.T. 

Ivan Juarez and Patricia Meneses, ex.studio 
Sung Goo Yang, Ether Ship 

Phu Hoang, Phu Hoang Office 

Frida Escobedo Lopez 

Cristina Goberna, Urtzi Grau, Cornelia 
Herlz, and Cristian Zanoni, Fake Industries 
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Urban Center at 457 Madison Avenue. 
For more information, please visit 
www.archleague.org. DR 
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Pick a workflow, any workflow, and see your productivity take off. Design in 2D, 
3D, or a combination of the two. Enjoy the freedom to create one-of-a-kind architecture, and 
make your drawings become reality with best-in-class 3D. Vectorworks Architect 2009 gives 
you BIM with the flexibility to design the way you want—and realize your most inspired visions. 


Be a part of something big; by joining the ever-growing Vectorworks community. Go to 


to get information about switching to Vectorworks 


Architect 2009 and enter to win something small—an iPod® nano. 


Vectorworks.Architect4009 


www.makingtheswitch.com/newyork 


1-877-202-9100 


Vectorworks is a registered trademark of Nemetschek North America. 
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PHILLY FEUDS OVER VSBA-DESIGNED CONDO TOWER 


DIL-WORTHLESS? 


A three-story, neo-colonial 
revival house in Philadelphia is 
at the center of a preservation 
conundrum that has pitted city 
agencies against one another 
and sparked an angry debate 
over the city’s historic fabric. 
Further complicating the mat- 
ter, it also involves a former 
mayor, Richardson Dilworth, 
and Philadelphia's most 
famous architects, Venturi 
Scott Brown Associates 
(VSBA). 

The story begins in the 
1950s when Dilworth, ina 
highly public move to bolster 
the then-rough Society Hill 
neighborhood, built the house 
as his personal residence. 
Though not designated as an 
individual landmark, the house 
is a contributing structure to 
the neighborhood historic 
district, and was designed 
by the noted architect Edwin 
Brumbaugh. Now developer 
Turchi Properties has stepped 
in, and wants to remove much 
of the structure to build a 16- 
story, VSBA-designed luxury 
condominium tower behind 
the facade. 

The Philadelphia Historical 


Commission had approved the 
plan under the previous 
mayor's administration, but 
the Licenses and Inspections 
Review Board, under Mayor 
Michael Nutter, overturned the 
approval. Irked by that move, 
the city law department then 
filed an appeal with the Court 
of Common Pleas, arguing that 
the Review Board overstepped 
its authority when it nixed the 
condo plan. According to a 
spokesperson for Turchi, action 
on the appeal is expected 
within 90 days. 

The VSBA scheme calls for 
the rear portion of the house to 
be knocked down, more than 
half of the overall structure, 
according to the Preservation 
Alliance of Greater Philadelphia. 
Turchi has argued that the 
removal is an alteration rather 
than a demolition, which would 
not be allowed under the city’s 
preservation regulations. 

The street facade and roofline 
of the house would be main- 


tained to serve as the entrance - 


and first-floor sitting room, 
along with an office on the 
second floor. The third floor 
would be empty. “It effectively 


turns an important house into 
a stage set,” said John Gallery, 
executive director of the 
Alliance. 

Dan McCoubrey, a principal 
at VSBA, disputes the house’s 
architectural significance but 
sees value in its symbolism 
of the city's revitalization. 

He thinks the scheme would 
elevate the spirit of the house 
rather than diminish it. "Our 
project brings back its signifi- 
cance. It makes the house an 
icon,” he said. 

For Gallery, the decision has 
implications far beyond the fate 
of the house itself. “It rede- 
fines the term ‘alteration,’ and 
sets a dangerous precedent,” 
he said, predicting that even if 
the developer wins the appeal, 
neighbors and civic groups will 
take the fight to the next level: 
the Commonwealth Court. AGB 


COURTESY VSBA 


AT DEADLINE 


On March 31, the Dwight D. Eisenhower Memorial Commission announced 
the somewhat unexpected selection of Frank Gehry—a Canadian, no less-to 
design a new memorial in Washington for President Dwight Eisenhower. The 
commission would not release renderings for the project, which will rise on 
the Mall near the National Air and Space Museum and is expected to cost 
between $90 million and $120 million. The Santa Monica-based Gehry beat out 
finalists Rogers Marvel Architects, Berkeley-based Peter Walker and Partners 
Landscape Architecture, and Krueck & Sexton Architects of Chicago. 


Despite these recessionary times, a trio of major museums have announced 
that they are moving forward with expansion plans. SFMOMA said on April 

3 that Gensler would lead a planning effort in preparation for an expansion that 
would double the size of the museum's iconic Mario Botta building to approxi- 
mately 100,000 square feet. In London, the Tate Modern gave the green light 
on April 1 to Herzog & de Meuron's addition to the firm's earlier museum build- 
ing. While that project was noted for its quietly sophisticated reuse of the 
Bankside Power Station in 2000, the addition will be a $310 million brick pyra- 
mid that explodes from the existing Bankside building. And the same day 
across town, the directors of the British Museum announced that Rogers Stirk 
Harbour + Partners would be moving ahead with a $200 million extension, to 
be housed in five linked pavilions that are to serve exhibition, conservation, 
logistical, and storage facilities. 


Speaking of monuments, one of New York's most celebrated, the Empire 
State Building, is going green. On April 6, Wien & Malkin, the building's owner, 
announced that the tower would undergo a retrofit aimed at reducing its 
energy usage by 38 percent by the time renovations are completed in 2013. 
Three of the most major changes will entail replacing the double-hung windows, 
insulating behind radiators, and rebuilding the chiller system. At a cost of $20 
million—part of a $50 million renovation of the building aimed at attracting 
higher-end tenants-the project is expected to save $4.4 million per year, pay- 
ing for itself in short order. 


REQUEST FOR PROPOSALS 


DDC is proud to announce a new RFP.fOr design services. Help us define 
the City’s next generation of libraries, fire houses, and other public buildings. 
For proposal due dates and to download the RFP, visit www.nyc.gov/ddc 


MICHAEL R. BLOOMBERG 


MAYOR 


DAVID J. BURNEY, FAIA 


COMMISSIONER 
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The 21st annual International Contemporary Furniture Fair 
May 16-19 2009 at New York City’s Jacob K. Javits Convention Center 
800-272-SHOW or 603-665-7524 icff.com 


ICFF 


INTERNATIONAL 
CONTEMPORARY 
FURNITURE FAIR Produced and Managed by GLM? a dmg world media business Sponsored by Metropolis Internationally Sponsored by Abitare, Domus, Frame, Interni, Intramuros, Wallpaper* 
Approved by American Society of Interior Designers (ASID), International Furnishings and Design Association (IFDA), International Interior Design Association (IDA) 
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SHOW 
OF 
HANDS 


FROM FRANK GEHRY'S HAND-POLISHED ALUMINUM BENCH TO ZAHA HADID'S SINUOUS TAP, 
ARCHITECTS ARE DESIGNING FURNISHINGS THAT CELEBRATE CRAFTSMANSHIP AS MUCH 
AS TECHNOLOGY. BY DANIELLE RAGO 


1 TUYOMYO 
FRANK GEHRY 
EMECO 


2 FOSTER 510 
NORMAN FOSTER 
WALTER KNOLL 


3 SKIN 
JEAN NOUVEL 
MOLTENI 8 C 


4 KITCHEN AND BATHROOM 
TRIFLOW TAPS 
ZAHA HADID 
TRIFLOW CONCEPTS 


5 TONALE 
DAVID CHIPPERFIELD 
ALESSI 


The Pennsylvania-based manufacturer of 
aluminum chairs Emeco has once again 
joined forces with architect Frank Gehry 
in the development of Tuyomyo, a 
large-scale bench, to be debuted during 
the Salone del Mobile in Milan. Using 
80-percent-recycled aluminum compo- 
nents, CNC, and aircraft manufacturing 
technology, as well as craftsmanship, the 
bench is composed of a nine-foot, hand- 
polished “wing” of offset trapezoids 
supported by a brushed “truss.” The 
sculpted, one-of-a-kind prototype will 
be auctioned in May and proceeds of the 
sale will benefit the Hereditary Disease 
Foundation. 

www.emeco.net 


Recently launched at the Cologne 
International Furnishing Show, Foster 
+ Partners’ Foster 510 sofa for the 
German manufacturer Walter Knoll is 

a minimalist take on the classic English 
club. Intricately detailed with stitched 
piping and drawn-in leather, the sofa 
subtly references its tailored past 

yet gestures forward with seamless 
orthogonal lines. The seat is discreetly 
supported by steel frame legs, and 
consists of hundreds of pocket springs 
that provide maximum comfort. 

Foster 510 is available in black and 
white leather, with or without a backrest, 
and chrome-plated or coated black legs. 
www.walterknoll.de 


A departure in scale from his Musée 
du Quai Branly, French architect Jean 
Nouvel reinterprets the unique 
architecture of the museum in his latest 
collaboration with Italian manufacturer 
Molteni & C. A sculpted seating system, 
SKiN synthesizes innovative technology 
with modern design to create a 
suspended seat in which the decorative 
material becomes the very structure of 
the object. An outer frame composed 
of tubular pretensioned aluminum with 
foam rubber inserts acts as the base 
for the structure and is covered in hide, 
leather, or double-face felt with geomet- 
ric incisions. The seating system is 
available as a sofa, an armchair, and 

an ottoman, and is currently on view at 
Cooper-Hewitt, National Design 
Museum's Fashioning Felt exhibit. 
www.molteni.it 


In designing the "tap of the future,” 
brassware designer Triflow Concepts 
looked to London-based architect Zaha 
Hadid to combine the capabilities of 
brassware technology with modern 
design and good engineering. Inspired 
by the movement of water and the 
continuous flow of liquid, Hadid 
captures the performative quality 

of water in the Kitchen and Bathroom 
Triflow taps. Fluid in form and ergonomic 
in shape, the tap blends handle and 
body into a continuous form composed 
of curvilinear geometries. 
www.triflowconcepts.com 


Inspired by Oriental ceramics and 

by Italian painter Giorgio Morandi's 
study of color, British architect David 
Chipperfield designed the Tonale table 
service as a collection of typologically 
ambiguous objects that are pure in form 
and function. Using a variety of materials 
including metal, glass, and wood, the 
pieces maintain a sculptural elegance 
while serving as durable and practical 
objects. Available in a range of muted 
colors, from pale yellow to deep red 
earth and dark green, the set consists 
of various-sized plates, bowls, and cups, 
as well as a carafe, beaker, and tray. 
www.alessi.com 
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JEBERKOWITZ.LP 


NEK 


ARCHITECTURAL GLASS SINCE 1920 


One Gateway Boulevard, P.O. Box 427, Pedricktown, NJ 08067 
PHONE: (800) 257-7827 FAX: (856) 299-4344 www.jeberkowitz.com 
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Get free information about products and 


services found in 


Our online product finder will lead you straight 

to the latest products, services and advertisers. 
Look for the RED button. Use the RS# below each 
advertiser to find what you’re looking for faster. 
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Product Finder page? 
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4 ADAPTIVE REUSE 


SHARON RISEDORPH PHOTOGRAPHY 


GENE REDMOND 
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BRADLEY IMAGES 


JEANINE TURNER 


1 ST. KITTS BIOMEDICAL 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


SANDER ARCHITECTS 


Adaptive reuse doesn't get much more 
drastic than Los Angeles-based Sander 


Architects’ transformation of a derelict, 18*- 
century cotton barn into a scientific research 


facility. Situated on the island of St. Kitts 


in the Caribbean, the existing building was 
little more than a ruin when work got started 
in 2004. Hurricanes had blown the roof off, 


termites had eaten through the timber 


framing, and jungle foliage had enshrouded 


the structure. But what remained ofthe 


two- to three-foot-thick stone walls, quarried 


from the island's volcanic base, was as 


sturdy as ever and possessed enough charm 
to convince the facility's manager, Gene 
Redmond, that it was worth preserving. “It’s 
a beautiful old structure,” said Redmond. 
“The first architect | talked to advised bull- 


rm 


dozing it. | said, ‘No, thank you. 


While the walls were in good shape, the 
design called for raising them four feet to 
maximize usable space on the upper floor 
of the 10,000-square-foot facility. Two feet 


of this height was added with stone 


cannibalized from other structures of the 
same vintage on the island. The remaining 


two feet was made up by aclerestory 


window along the base of the pitched roof, 
which lets ample daylight into the interior. 
Gaps in the envelope were filled with new 
concrete block walls, which were then 
plastered over, or glass brick, which offers 
the benefit of letting light in while remaining 
impervious to hurricanes. The roof—itself 
capable of withstanding 500-mile-per-hour 
winds—is made up of insulated corrugated 
iron panels on custom-designed, light-gauge 
steel framing. The framing was prefabricated 
in sections in Richmond, California, and 
shipped to the island, where local labor 
bolted them in place. The architects also 
designed a curve in the hip of the roof to 
avoid the typical pointy ridge, where wind 
can get in and tear things apart. 

The architects completely reframed the 
building's three floors with poured-in-place 
concrete, with the exception of one existing 
stone column that is off kilter by a foot from 
its base to its top. “Whoever built this must 
have drunk too much grog,” said principal 
Whitney Sander, “but it still functions. It’s 
load bearing. The foundation wanted to get 
rid of it, but | fought for it. This crazy element 
is part of the soul of the building.” 


2 SILO POINT 


PARAMETER 


When it was completed in 1923, the 
grain elevator in Baltimore’s Locust Point 
neighborhood was the largest and fastest in 
the world, every year conveying 3.8 million 
bushels of grain from railcars to transatlantic 
cargo ships. By 2003, however, the facility 
had become a dilapidated nuisance to 
owner Archer Daniels Midland. But 
developer Patrick Turner and architect Chris 
Pfaeffle of Baltimore firm Parameter saw 
potential in the structure. “Looking at it 
| thought, tall, long, thin—residential would 
be interesting,” said Pfaeffle. It was also a 
300-foot-tall building on the water in an area 
zoned for low-rise residential and industrial 
uses. “The developer and myself, we love 
old buildings,” continued Pfaeffle. “We really 
wanted to keep it because it was a great 
building, but it would have been impossible 
to build anything new that tall in this 
neighborhood.” 

Repurposing the one-time grain plant 
for residential use while maintaining its 
industrial aesthetic required both surgical 
and wholesale interventions. Most of the 
23-story tower, with its traditional loft-style 
layouts and 14-by-14-foot windows, was a 


cinch, but the top six stories—where the 
grain scales once lived—were enclosed 

in a corrugated iron box framed with steel 
dunnage designed to support cranes, not 
the load of floors. Parameter demolished 
and completely reframed this portion of 
the building with a new steel structure 
positioned on the existing concrete column 
grid. Since the existing structure wasn't 
completely plumb, much of the new steel 
had to be fabricated on site, assembled in 
sections on the ground and then craned up 
to the top and bolted in place. For cladding, 
the architects replicated the existing facade, 
except at the top two stories, which comprise 
an all-glass penthouse. 

Adjacent to the tower portion was a 130- 
foot-tall silo farm, each silo a hermetically 
sealed concrete bunker. Fitting residential 
spaces into this portion proved too difficult, 
so the architects demolished most of it. In 
the center of the space they erected a 540- 
car parking garage wrapped with new glass- 
clad residential spaces, all built upon the 
existing foundation. Silos were left in place 
at the corners, as well as in a row separating 
the garage from the tower, where Parameter 
inserted linking bridges. “You can walk 
through the silos,” said Pfaeffle, “and look 
100 feet up and 30 feet down—a space that 
once would have killed you.” 
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1 Sander Architects transformed 
an 18th-century barn into a 
scientific research facility on the 
island of St. Kitts. 
Repurposing a 1920s grain 
elevator into a luxury condo in 
Baltimore required both whole- 
sale and surgical interventions. 
3 The most challenging aspect of 
adapting a 1929 dormitory for 
nurses into a modern-day public 
school was finding room to fit a 
gymnasium. 

4 The Seaholm Power Plant in 
Austin, Texas will become the 
centerpiece of an 8-acre mixed- 
use development that will 
reconnect downtown to the 
Colorado River. 
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EHRENKRANTZ ECKSTUT 8 
KUHN ARCHITECTS 


When New York City's Educational 
Construction Fund struck a deal with a 
developer to build a new home for P.S. 59 
that would be topped by revenue-producing 
property, part of the bargain was the 
provision of swing space so the elementary 
school students would have a place 

to attend class while construction was 
underway. Looking for a space sufficient 

to accommodate 500 children, the developer 
found a 90-year-old dormitory for nurses 
attached to the Manhattan Eye, Ear and 
Throat Hospital. Though a little narrow in 
plan, the building fit the bill nicely, and the 
hospital was willing to let it go. Together with 
the School Construction Authority (SCA), 
the developer hired Ehrenkrantz Eckstut & 
Kuhn Architects (EE&K) to reconfigure the 
dorm's musty halls into what should become 
the first completed school to meet the 
requirements of the city’s Green Schools 
Guide and Rating System. 

To bring the building up to SCA standards, 
EE&K started with a complete gut of the 
interior and the rearrangement of the stair 
and elevator cores. “A residential property 
in New York City has generous allowances 


for dead-end corridors,” said James 
Greenberg of EE&K, “but a school or any- 
thing else has very restrictive regulations 
for safety reasons.” The next challenge was 
to integrate mechanical systems within the 
nine-foot-six-inch floor-to-ceiling heights. 
“It was really a Rubik’s Cube to make the 
mechanical systems work,” continued 
Greenberg. “We had to have everything 

in a single stratum. We ran split ducts with 
sprinklers between them. It was hairsplitting 
work.” 

The most challenging aspect of the 
adaptation was finding room for a gym. As 
nothing obvious presented itself within the 
existing envelope, the architects removed 
the roof as well as the sixth floor’s columns 
and replaced them with a long-span struc- 
ture that provides a 16-foot-high clear space 
from the floor to the bottoms of the beams. 
Raising the roof above the level of the exist- 
ing parapet also gave EE&K room to insert 
clerestory windows. Though the building’s 
masonry walls are load bearing, they weren't 
sufficient to support the new space. To 
remedy this, the architects ran transfer 
beams beneath the floor of the gym to carry 
the load to the steel column grid below. 
This also opened up space for a spring- 
loaded acoustic isolation barrier, to keep 
those studying unaware of those playing. 


4 SEAHOLM 


AYERS SAINT GROSS 


On a prominent site separating a booming 
downtown residential district from Town 
Lake, the Seaholm Power Plant, built in the 
1950s, is one of Austin’s most distinctive 
midcentury structures. Its red neon sign, 
towering stacks, and stark concrete mass 
are immediately recognizable landmarks. 
So when it was decommissioned in 1996, 
and following a nine-year remediation 

of hazardous materials, the city drafted 

a redevelopment masterplan and issued 
an RFQ to develop the site. 

The winning team, including Southwest 
Strategies Group and Baltimore architects 
Ayers Saint Gross (ASG), programmed the 
site for new high- and low-rise construction 
to house a mix of office, residential, hospi- 
tality, and special-event space. The Seaholm 
building itself, with its cavernous turbine 
hall ringed by high clerestory windows, was 
envisioned as a retail center. “The model 
is the Ferry Building Marketplace in San 
Francisco,” said Ann Powell of ASG. 

While the interior of the turbine hall 
will be renovated to maintain its industrial, 
cast-in-place concrete aesthetic, the south 
portion of the building, one-time offices of 


Austin Energy, will be retained for commer- 
cial use. The boilers and stacks that abut 
the north edge of the building will be 
semi-deconstructed, leaving parts of these 
elements, as well as the massive steel arma- 
ture that supports them, to be integrated 
into a landscaped plaza that anchors the 
development. “The landscape architects are 
excited about using the physical structure,” 
said Powell, “taking the narrative of what 
the power plant did and reinventing it.” 

The project, which is seeking a LEED 
Silver rating, will also take the reinvention 
of Seaholm’s narrative below grade. In 
generating electricity, the plant drew water 
from the lake for cooling purposes. Once 
the water was used, it was returned to its 
source, but before that happened its 
temperature had to be brought back down. 
This was accomplished via a network of 
underground pipes, which the architects 
plan to incorporate into a stormwater 
retention and irrigation system. “We 
wanted to identify a way of tying old and 
new together,” said Powell, “to take the 
1950s version of how things worked and 
make it part of today.” 


AARON SEWARD IS AN ASSOCIATE EDITOR AT AN. 
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In September 2001, Bernard Tschumi won 
the international competition to design 

a museum to contain all surviving antiquities 
from the Acropolis, including those housed 

in the British Museum since 1817. Originally 
scheduled to open during the 2004 Olympic 
Games and focus attention on Greece's 
campaign to get the marbles repatriated, the 
museum's official inauguration was repeatedly 
stalled by political infighting and construction 
delays. The public opening date is now set 

for June 20. Tschumi talked to Julie V. lovine 
about the anxieties and opportunities of 
designing a contemporary building hinged so 
intimately upon a complicated and powerful 
past and uncertain future. 


Clockwise from above: 

The glass enclosure atop the New Acropolis Museum 
is rotated so that it is parallel to the Parthenon; 

the museum is about 110 yards below and 300 yards 
distant from the temple itself; the museum's entry 
level looks down into an excavation site; concrete 
columns in the main display area are 24 feet tall. 


You have disagreed in the past with 

those who said you have to be historicist 
to be historical. Do you still? 

| have always believed there is no such 
thing as a tabula rasa. There’s always 
something you have to take into consider- 
ation. Sometimes it’s something on your 
part, sometimes it’s a major constraint. 

In the case of a building like the New 
Acropolis Museum, the site and the context 
are so unbelievably present and powerful 
that you are inevitably caught within them. 
Either you try to act against them or you 
try to work with them. It has nothing to do 
with contextualism. | hate contextualism 
as much today as I did once upon atime. 
But it is absolutely about understanding 
the conditions of the site, the culture, and 
the constraints. It’s in a sense a love of 
constraints. 

How did you approach the historical 
constraints in Athens? 
Of the three major challenges, the first one, 
as you'll notice, is that it’s 300 yards from 
the Parthenon, the most influential building 
in western civilization. How do you as an 
architect do a building that is actually just 
a tiny bit bigger than the Parthenon? 
Second, the site is covered with archaeo- 


logical ruins that you have to keep. The 
third challenge is that one of the main 
objectives of this particular building is to 
hold the Elgin (now called the Parthenon) 
Marbles, half of which are still in the British 
Museum. The building has to be good 
enough to convince the Brits, or rather the 
British Museum because the British people 
already agree, to return the marbles. 

Due to these three factors, an architect 
cannot start with form, cannot start 
with theory. You have to start with those 
conditions and they lead to a concept. | use 
the expression, “conceptualizing context.” 
And that's what we've done: One part of the 
building responds to the archaeological 
ruins; another deals with the collection of 
statues and relates to the street pattern 
around it. And the top of the building is in 
direct dialogue with the Parthenon itself. 

These different interpretations of the 
site conditions may even contradict each 
other. For instance, the glass enclosure 
of the third layer is aligned parallel to the 
Parthenon itself. That means it is slightly 
rotated in relationship to the grid below, 
creating a tension with the other levels. 
This contemporary sensibility of slight 
disjunctions is not what people did in earlier 


periods, when they were trying to erase 
distinctions to make everything into one 
synthetic whole. 
So you wanted to confront the past? 
Not to be confrontational, but also not 
to erase its inconsistencies or paradoxes. 
On the contrary, | want to reveal in a subtle 
way that things are not as homogenous as 
they seem to be. Not necessarily celebrating 
conflict. | am not Daniel Libeskind, who 
invents conflicts when they aren't real. 
You seem in your approach here more 
influenced by the mathematical than the 
monumental achievements of the ancient 
Greeks. 
| had to avoid the issue of form. You are 
in front of the Parthenon; you are not 
going to compete with Phidias. It’s just not 
possible. But if you want to make certain 
parallels with that culture, then rather, look 
to Pythagoras, the Greek mathematician. 
Actually, | never start with form. | start 
with a concept, a hypothesis, or a theorem. 
The Greek papers attacked us for not 
trying hard enough to look like the style of 
the Parthenon. We wanted to be as abstract 
and minimal as possible, placing a great 
importance on the materials, or rather, the 
materializing of the concept. To that end, 
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we used only thee major materials: glass, 
concrete, and marble. 

The glass is crucial in order to ensure 
transparency and dialogue between 
the frieze fragments in the museum and 
the temple itself. When you are walking 
around the frieze in the exhibition, you are 
actually able to look at the Parthenon at the 
same time. 

The second material, concrete, was not 
only structural, but it is the background 
of all the sculptures. There is not a single 


CHRISTIAN RICHTERS 


partition in the building, no Sheetrock 
walls. The columns and the large core walls 
provide the background for the sculptures. 
And we worked very hard with the 
contractors to get exactly a concrete with 
a soft, almost velvety feel to absorb the 
light while the hardness of the marble 
pieces would reflect it. 

Floors are beige marble in the exhibition 
areas, where the statues are a little darker. 
All other circulation, or anyplace that 
doesn't have galleries, is in black marble. 


This was hardly a project just about a new 
museum on a historic site. How involved 
were you in the controversy? 

The enormous desire to have the return of 
the Parthenon Marbles precedes me by at 
least 100 years. And it was very alive in the 
‘60s, too, when the actress Melina Mercouri 
got involved. | would have always been in 
favor of their return. The museum itself is 
a political act, since the British Museum 
said you can't have them back because you 
have no safe place for them. But the condi- 
tion of their being in fragments all over the 
place is also absurd. There are pieces at the 
British Museum, at the Met, at the Louvre, 
and at the Glyptothek in Munich. | have a 
series of images showing one piece with its 
torso in London, a shoulder at the Louvre, 
another piece is someplace else, and for 
some reason, the penis is in Athens with the 
rest reconstituted in plaster all around it. 

People couldn't travel as much in the 
19* century, but now they can go and see 
the real stuff. For me, the idea of bringing 
the pieces back together also had to do with 
my fascination with literature. The frieze is 
a narrative story, where the movement of 
your own body is a means of reading it as 
an experience in one place. In this sense, 
the building has a lot of reasons—both 
on an artistic level as well as on a political 
level—to exist. 

But aren't you now erasing a part of the 
story yourself, about the years they were 
elsewhere? 

When you see the pieces together, it’s a 
very strange thing. They’ve aged differently, 
depending on where they have been. There 
was no attempt to clean them in the same 
way, fortunately, so you see that, indeed, 
they are 2,500 years old and some have 
suffered in the passage of time and some 
are practically intact. The ones from the 
west side are in fantastic condition; those 
on the east side are not so good. The ones 
from the British Museum are in pretty good 
condition, too. The pieces themselves tell 
the story. 

You are dealing here with a history that 

is thousands of years old. Would you 
approach the remains and relics of a more 
recently bombed-out museum differently? 
lam very cautious in terms of projecting or 
imposing one’s own subjectivity onto a site 
or onto a material. This is very problematic. 
You have to take a distance. You have to 
let the viewers, the visitors, judge for 
themselves. The architecture has to 

allow for emotions but should not dictate 
emotion. Let people bring their own range 
of emotions to the project. 

Would you preserve bullet holes? 

| would not try to hide prior histories at all. 
Here’s a strange, touching example: 

We wanted to reconstitute the continuity 
of the frieze but it is a continuous rectangle, 
so how do you penetrate when the frieze is 
only alittle higher than you? As it happens, 
we can enter at the place in the frieze where 
it was entirely pulverized by Turkish powder 
in the explosion of 1687. It’s strange how 
you can conceptually take advantage of 
certain events in history. 

There are also both replicas and originals 
in the frieze. Originally | wanted no 
reproductions at all, just bad black & white 
Xeroxes of them. But out of respect for the 
people coming to see them, we decided 
to play it straight. But it is obvious by the 
colorations which are real marble and 
which are white plaster. 


In 1997, London-based David Chipperfield 
Architects won a competition to restore 
the Neues Museum, an imposing ruin 

at the center of Berlin’s Museum Island. 
Designed by Friedrich August Stuler and 
completed in 1859, the museum had lain 
open to the elements for decades after 
sustaining heavy damage in World War Il. 
The architects could have argued for the 
structure’s replication—along the lines 
proposed for Berlin’s Schloss—or 

opted for the opposing strategy of the 
city’s Kaiser Wilhelm Church: the wreck 
preserved in amber. 

Chipperfield, working with restoration 
architect Julian Harrap, chose a much 
more difficult path. Their meticulous 
re-completion, to house the collections of 
Berlin’s Egyptian and pre- and early history 
museums, preserves the power of the 
building as ruin: The architects conserved 
the existing fabric whenever possible, 
leaving the museum’s half-exposed 
brickwork and shell-pocked facades as 
testament to time’s decay. Yet where 
elements were irretrievable—including 
the museum’s southeast bay and the entire 
northwest wing—modern interventions 
were made that followed Stiler's original 
volumes and room sequences. The 
marble staircase in the ravaged main hall 
(above), for example, was replaced with 
a reinvention made of white cement 
and Saxonian marble chips. The effect, 
here and elsewhere, can be mesmerizing: 
Interior open spaces like the Greek 
Courtyard (shown on page 31), are simply 
roofed with glass. Their handmade-brick 
walls, now sparingly retouched, convey 
like nothing else the richly raveled strands 
of time. 

JEFF BYLES IS MANAGING EDITOR AT AN. 
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HIGH LINE 


Of the three substantial 
challenges to the instantaneous 
success of the High Line 
when it opens in June, only 
one may be insurmountable: 
our preconceived fantasies. 
Ever since those moody 
photographs by Joel Sternfeld 
transformed the abandoned 
bramble and broken-glass- 
strewn rail into a cause 
célèbre by showing it off 
as some kind of windswept 
heath with warehouse cliffs 
out of Wuthering Heights, 
the earth-bound reality was 
destined to be a hard sell. 
Nor will it matter how 
ingeniously the team of Diller 
Scofidio + Renfro and Field 
Operations have designed 
its one-foot concrete paver 
“fingers” to spread apart, 
allowing the Moor Grass and 
Shenandoah Switchgrass 
to grow up between them 
to mimic the appearance of 
overgrown terrain. Blogger 
cynics have already started to 
carp about the unprecedent- 
ed-for-public-parks chaise 
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lounges (a few using the old 
rails as sliders so they can be 
bunched together), calling 
them future bedsteads for the 
homeless and drug-users. 
We can expect more of the 
same, because when the fan- 
tasy memories of unfettered 
nature and the tale about 

the one wild pear tree that 
took root in toxic soil hit the 
pavement, there’s going to 
be a backlash from all those 
too impatient to accept the 
fact that even wild plants take 
their own good time to mature. 
But as Ric Scofidio said ona 
recent walk along the stretch 
from Gansevoort to 20" Street 
now nearing completion, 
that’s a challenge that will 
“solve itself over time.” 

Then there's the hot-potato 
topic of free access. The 
designers of the High Line 
envisioned it as a slow park for 
a fast crowd, with entry points 
every two to three blocks. 

But a fear has lingered that 
enthusiasts will ascend the 
rail like the mob of fishwives 
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descending on Versailles and 
trample its fragile ecology 
before it can take root. The 
fact is that there is no real 
precedent for the urban 
meandering offered by the 
High Line. In Italy, the evening 
stroll, or passsagio, is more of 
a mass milling funneling past 
outdoor cafes and fueled by 
coffee and Campari. America’s 
rails to trails have streams, 
roller-bladers, and off-leash 
dogs—all verboten on the 
High Line. The closest match 
is the Promenade Plantée 

in Paris, although as Scofidio 
pointed out, it’s more com- 
monly used as a neighborhood 
shortcut than a destination 
unto itself. 

Great care has gone into 
heightening the new kind of 
experience on offer up on the 
High Line—the chaise lounges 
are positioned just where 
the sun always shines; the 
south end is wider and more 
hard-scaped to allow for social 
congregation—and Parks 
anticipates adding food 


concessions there—while the 
upper reaches where the 
surrounds are more residential 
narrow and soften with 

an actual lawn going in at 

23" Street. One of the more 
adventuresome features is the 
bleacher dropped down like 

a trap door—a favorite DS+R 
trope—right over 10° Avenue 
traffic. "You'll see the city 

in a whole new way,” said 
Scofidio, “not like mice scurry- 
ing around the edges of build- 
ings. You never get into the 
space of the city like this.” 

As sure as the initial reac- 
tion to the High Line is bound 
to be disappointment, so will 
it grow and flourish as people 
become accustomed to 
using it. One thing more is 
abundantly clear: The High 
Line has been perfectly timed 
to open just when we need 
it most, to rediscover the 
civil pleasures of walking 
and talking with each other. 


JULIE V. IOVINE IS AN'S 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR. 


Clockwise from facing page, top left: View northward of the completed section of the High Line up to 

20th Street; a corner banquette where flowering vines on the fence behind will hide from view a future tower; 
some of the distinctive streamlined concrete and wood benches are without backs; the drop-down bleacher 
seating directly over 10th Avenue at 17th Street. 
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June 16-19, 2009 
Indiana Convention Center | Indianapolis 
+ 125 Accredited Sessions 
e Hundreds of Exhibits 
e Unparalleled Networking 
+ Co-located with The TFM Show 
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EVENT SATURDAY 25 
AlE The Downtown Dinner WITH THE KIDS di 

WEDNESDAY 15 Lower Manhattan Cultural Art in Unusual Places FRIDAY 1 
LECTURE Council 10:30 a.m. CONVENTION 
Justin Oullette 6:30 p.m. Whitney Museum of The International Fine Art Fair 
Design Remixed 7 World Trade Center American Art Through May 5 


APRIL/MAY 


6:30 p.m. 

Apple Store, Soho 
103 Prince St. 
www.aigany.org 


EVENT 

ADC Paper Expo 
5:30 p.m. 

ADC Gallery 

106 West 29th St. 
www.adcglobal.org 


THURSDAY 16 

LECTURE 

Jose Alminana 
Andropogon Associates 
6:30 p.m. 

National Building Museum 
401 F St. 

Washington, DC 
www.nbm.org 


EXHIBITION OPENING 
Malcolm Morley 

Sperone Westwater 

415 West 13th St. 
www.speronewestwater.com 


FRIDAY 17 

EXHIBITION OPENINGS 
Richard Woods 

The Nature Show 

Perry Rubenstein Gallery 
527 West 23rd St. 
www.perryrubenstein.com 


Unica Zurn 

Dark Spring 

The Drawing Center 

35 Wooster St. 
www.drawingcenter.org 


Ward Shelley 

Who Invented the Avant 
Garde (and other half-truths) 
Pierogi Brooklyn 

177 North 9th St. 
www.pierogi2000.com 


CONVENTION 

Go Green Expo 
Through April 19 

The Hilton New York 
1335 6th Ave. 
www.gogreenexpo.com 


SATURDAY 18 

EVENT 

Urban Tour: Williamsburg 
Its Many Faces 

11:00 a.m. 

Brooklyn Center for the 
Urban Environment 
Broadway and Hooper St., 
Brooklyn 

www.bcue.org 


SUNDAY 19 

WITH THE KIDS 

Do Unto Other 

2:00 p.m. 

Museum of Arts and Design 
2 Columbus Circle 
www.madmuseum.org 


MONDAY 20 

LECTURE 

Terunobu Fujimori 
Architecture and Nature: 
What is Terunobo Fujimori's 
Architecture? 

6:30 p.m. 

Yale School of Architecture 
New Haven, CT 
www.architecture.yale.edu 


LIST YOUR EVENT AT DIARY@ARCHPAPER.COM 


www.lmcc.net 


TUESDAY 21 
LECTURE 

Dr. Yasmine Abbas 
neo-nomads: 
(dis)place x (re)locate 
6:00 p.m. 

Harvard GSD 

Gund Hall 
Cambridge, MA 
www.gsd.harvard.edu 


WITH THE KIDS 

Art After School 

4:00 p.m. 

Solomon R. Guggenheim 
Museum 

1071 5th Avenue 
www.guggenheim.org 


WEDNESDAY 22 

LECTURE 

David Oakey 

Respect for the Future 

6:00 p.m. 

New York School of Interior 
Design 

170 East 70th St. 
www.nysid.edu 


CONVENTION 

Atlantic Builders Convention 
Through April 24 

Atlantic City Convention 
Center 

1 Miss America Way 

Atlantic City, NJ 
www.abconvention.com 


THURSDAY 23 
LECTURE 

César Pelli and 

Paul Tange 

Form Follows Fancy in 
New Architecture 

6:30 p.m. 

Japan Society 

333 East 47th St. 
www.japansociety.org 


SYMPOSIUM 
Thinking on Paper: 
A New York City 
Drawing Tour 
Through April 26 
Institute for Classical 
Architecture 

20 West 44th St. 
www.classicist.org 


EXHIBITION OPENINGS 
Dustin Yellin 

Dust, In the Brain, Attic 
Robert Miller Gallery 

524 West 26th St. 
www.robertmillergallery.com 


2009 Design Awards and 
Building Type Awards 
Center for Architecture 
536 LaGuardia PI. 
www.aiany.org 


FRIDAY 24 

LECTURE 

Adriaan Geuze 
Governors Island Park and 
Public Space 

Master Plan: 

On the Drawing Board 
6:00 p.m. 

Center for Architecture 
536 LaGuardia PI. 
www.aiany.org 


945 Madison Ave. 
www.whitney.org 


EXHIBITION OPENING 
Albert Oehlen 

Luhring Augustine 

531 West 24th St. 
www.luhringaugustine.com 


SUNDAY 26 

WITH THE KIDS 
Don't Be Square! 
Searching for Shapes 
10:20 a.m. 

MoMA 

11 West 53rd St. 
www.moma.org 


MONDAY 27 

SYMPOSIUM 

Jamie Drake, Gil Schafer III 
11:15 a.m. 

Museum of the City of 
New York 

1220 5th Ave. 
www.mcny.org 


TUESDAY 28 

LECTURE 

Tom Angotti 

Bottom-Up Planning in the 
Real Estate 

Capital of the World? 

6:30 p.m. 

48 Wall St. 

www.lmcc.net 


EXHIBITION OPENING 
Marilyn Minter 

Green Pink Caviar 

Salon 94 Freemans 

1 Freeman Alley 
www.salon94.com 


EVENT 

Speakeasy Benefit Art 
Auction 

6:30 p.m. 

Exit Art 

475 10th Ave. 
www.exitart.org 


WEDNESDAY 29 
EXHIBITION OPENING 
Manon 

Swiss Institute of 
Contemporary Art 

495 Broadway 3rd FI. 
www.swissinstitute.net 


EVENT 

Jean Parker Phifer 
Public Art New York 
Book Talk 

6:30 p.m. 

The Skyscraper Museum 
39 Battery PI. 
www.skyscraper.org 


THURSDAY 30 

SYMPOSIUM 

Arjun Appadurai, Kenneth 
Frampton, Billie Tsien, et al. 
New Architectures of India 
Through May 1 

The New School 

Theresa Lang Student Center 
55 West 13th St. 
www.archleague.org 


CONVENTION 

AIA National Convention and 
Design Expo 

Through May 2 

The Moscone Center 

747 Howard St. 

San Francisco, CA 
www.aiaconvention.com 


The Park Avenue Armory 
Park Ave. at 67th St. 
www.haughton.com 


TRADE SHOW 

Kitchen/Bath Industry Show 
Through May 3 

Georgia World Congress 
Center 

285 Andrew Young 
International Blvd., Atlanta 
www.kbis.com 


SATURDAY 2 

WITH THE KIDS 
Surface Design 

6:30 p.m. 
Cooper-Hewitt Museum 
2 East 91st St. 
www.cooperhewitt.org 


Build a Neighborhood 
1:00 p.m. 

Wave Hill 

West 249th St. & 
Independence Ave., Bronx 
www.wavehill.org 


SUNDAY 3 

EVENT 

American Art Overview 
1:30 p.m. 

The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 

1000 5th Ave. 
www.metmuseum.org 


MONDAY 4 

LECTURE 

Andrea Wulf 

Botany, Empire, and the 
Birth of an Obsession 

12:00 p.m. 

The Horticultural Society of 
New York 

148 West 37th St. 
www.hsny.org 


TUESDAY 5 
CONVENTION 
Lightfair International 
Through May 7 
Jacob K. Javits 
Convention Center 
655 West 34th St. 
www.lightfair.com 


WEDNESDAY 6 
LECTURE 

Susan Bass Levin, 
Janette Sadik-Khan, 
Kate Slevin, et al. 
Investing in Infrastructure: 
Transportation and 
New York's Future 
6:30 p.m. 

Municipal Art Society 
457 Madison Ave. 
www.mas.org 


THURSDAY 7 
EXHIBITION OPENINGS 
Chantal Joffe 

Cheim & Read Gallery 

547 West 25th St. 
www.cheimread.com 


Les Lalanne 

Paul Kasmin Gallery 

293 10th Ave. 
www.paulkasmingallery.com 


Adriana Varejao 

Lehmann Maupin 

540 West 26th St. 
www.lehmannmaupin.com 


COURTESY COLUMBIA GSAPP 


NEW SOVIET PEOPLE WILL CONQUER COSMIC SPACE 
Columbia GSAPP 

200 Avery Hall and Cafe Levels 

Through May 8 


Envisioned as an extension of young architect Deane 
Simpson’s research on the Soviet space program, the evoca- 
tively titled exhibition on view at Columbia GSAPP explores 
the pioneering space program in terms of architecture, 
urbanism, and media. Simpson, who graduated from the 
GSAPP in 1997 and is now based at the Swiss Federal 
Institute of Technology in Zurich, has co-curated the show 
with Columbia exhibition director Mark Wasiuta. It focuses 
ona series of moving images and physical models devel- 
oped after Yuri Gagarin’s April 1961 space orbit, which 
catapulted the cosmonaut to celebrity-like fame in the Soviet 
state. The exhibition includes archival scientific and agit- 
prop film footage from the early Soviet program, which is 
converted to video and presented on 31 monitors through- 
out the gallery. In addition, cardboard models depict the 
various technical and prosthetic apparatuses that came to 
symbolize the cosmonaut, including flight suits and shoes, 
centrifuges, physical training equipment, and even the 80- 
yard-long red carpet that Gagarin ceremonially tread upon 
after returning from space. Prominently featured in the pop- 
ular media of the time, of course, was Lenin's mausoleum— 
the architectural backdrop of this new, space-age era. 
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VERTICAL GARDENS 
Exit Art 

475 10th Avenue 
Through May 23 


COURTESY PATRICK BLANC 


In recent years, green roofs and vertical farms designed 
by artists, architects, and urban gardeners have provided 
plenty of eye candy for the architectural press. Vertical 
Gardens, the first of five SEA (Social Environmental 
Aesthetics) exhibitions to be presented at Exit Art, offers 

a helpful state-of-the-field survey packed with architectural 
models, renderings, drawings, and photographs of green 
urban strategies. The show features over 20 projects, 

both realized and proposed, by designers including 
Abruzzo Bodziak Architects, ATOPIA, Patrick Blanc, Bohn 
& Viljoen Architects, Dickson Despommier, Rael San Fratello 
Architects, and SITE. All of the exhibited projects demon- 
strate the economic, environmental, and aesthetic benefits 
of vertical farms and gardens within the context of the 
city. Herzog & de Meuron's Caixa Forum Museum (2006, 
above) in Madrid, Spain, is one well-known example of the 
type: a 78-foot-high vertical garden, designed in collabora- 
tion with the French botanist Patrick Blanc, consists of 
15,000 plants from 250 species that extend a nearby botani- 
cal garden into the Paseo del Prado. The exhibition is 
accompanied by an eight-foot-high living green wall by 
Edmundo Ortega and Dianne Rohrer, as well as a two-day 
event celebrating Earth Day on April 21-22 with a series of 
public lectures and eco-friendly workshops. 
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Yona Friedman's Spatiął City, (1958-59) 


ANTERIEUR 


Topologies: 

The Urban Utopia in France, 1960-1970 
Larry Busbea 

MIT Press, $24.95 


The visionary urban projects of the 1960s 
were little appreciated by architectural histo- 
rians and critics at the time, and have received 
only spasmodic attention since. With the 
exception of Reyner Banham, whose search 


to appreciate the more technological of the 
groups, and Michel Ragon, a tireless promot- 
er of “fantastic architecture,” as Architecture 
d'aujourd'hui dubbed the projects, most crit- 
ics were inclined to dismiss the images pro- 
duced by Archizoom, Superstudio, and their 
French and Austrian counterparts as utopian 
fantasies—"Marcuse+Fourier+Dada,” as 
Manfredo Tafuri caustically framed them. 
Recently, a growing number of younger 
scholars have begun to reassess the prolif- 
eration of schemes for alternative urbanisms 
that flourished in the late 1950s and 1960s, 
with monographic studies on Constant, the 
Situationists, Superstudio, Archigram, and 
attempts to systematically understand the 
phenomenon as a whole, such as Dominique 
Rouillard’s excellent Superarchitecture and 
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Until now, however, the work of the French 
“school” of “spatial urbanists” has received 
less attention, save for a few studies by indi- 
vidual architects and artists such as Yona 
Friedman, Claude Parent, Paul Virilio, and 
Nicolas Schoffer. More individualist, more 
divided by political differences, and facing 
a reformist profession holding on to the theo- 
retical and formal precepts of Team X, the 
French condition has been harder to compre- 
hend as a unity. As Larry Busbea admits in 
his new book Topologies: The Urban Utopia 
in France, 1960-1970, these visions from this 
decade of theoretical and political ferment 
do not naturally arrange themselves into a 
new “school of thought.” Nevertheless, by 
using the general category of “spatial urban- 
ism,” a formulation of Ragon in his 1963 


will we live tomorrow?, and by joining it to 
an incisive summary of postwar develop- 
ments in spatial theory, Busbea makes 
a plausible case for a “rough composite 
image” of the “spatial city” envisaged by 
artists and architects in 1960s France. 
Indeed, the strength of this short text 
resides in the deft way that Busbea brings 
together political, ideological, and theoretical 
themes with experiments in form, space, 
and urban utopia. Countering the general 
view that sees the architecture of “1968” as 
dominated by the radical resistance of the 
Situationists, Busbea demonstrates that 
“most avant-garde production of the decade 
in question was what we would recognize 
today as politically conservative,” generally 
aligned with the technologically progressive 
tendencies of post-1958 politics. Heirs to a 
long tradition of radical thought from Saint- 
Simon in the early 19" century to Le Corbusier, 
believers in the power of technology to 
overcome social divisions and at the same 
time suspicious of American consumerism, 
the French spatial urbanists explored all the 
potentials of the new technologies of con- 
struction to contribute to a new culture of 
leisure and freedom unhindered by the doc- 
trinaire structures of socialism or Marxism. 
For Busbea, then, what he terms broadly 
the "spatial culture” of the '60s includes not 
only the critical work of Pierre Francastel, 
Roland Barthes, Henri Lefebvre, and Michel 
Foucault, but also economists like Jean- 
Jacques Servan-Schreiber, philosophers of 
science and technique like Gilbert Simondon, 
information theorists like Abraham Moles, 
and now-forgotten theorists of space and 
technology like Henri Van Lier. These last 
two developed images of the future urban 
environment that joined spatial psychology 
to network analysis in models of mobility, 
flexibility, and density that were especially 
evocative to architects. As Busbea writes, 
“In Moles’ and Van Lier’s visions of the urban 
environment, the real and the fantastic 
mix (as they do in all compelling utopian 
thought), networks proliferate, structures 
transform and reconfigure, and the city itself 
shifts, grows, and winds toward the sky.” 
Such images permeate the architectural 
projects and artistic experiments of 
Friedman’s “villes spatiales,” Schóffer's 


for an “autre architecture” led him briefly 


Felicity Scott's Architecture or Techno-Utopia. 


compendium of ideal projects entitled Where 


“spatiodynamic cities,” 


continued on page 42 


Champs 
de Bronx 


Intersections: The Grand 
Concourse at 100 

Bronx Museum of the Arts 
1040 Grand Concourse 
Through July 20 


Conceived in 1890 as the Champs- 
Elysées of the Bronx, the Grand 
Concourse has been a barometer 
of the borough's outsize ambitions, 
reflecting its glorious rise, horrible 
fall, and present-day resurrection. 
As the first of three exhibits in a 
year-long series on the Concourse 
at the Bronx Museum of the Arts, 
this show offers an uneven look at 
the road's origins and reign asa 


middle-class oasis. But, like the 
Bronx itself, it’s well worth the trip. 

Laid out by Alsatian-born engi- 
neer Louis Risse, the Concourse 
was intended as a speedway linking 
Manhattan with the then-verdant 
north Bronx. Over the years, the 
Concourse became one of New 
York’s premiere addresses, home 
to a trove of art deco apartment 
houses, most of which still survive 
(some sadly shorn of their orna- 
ment). The exhibit charts this 
evolution through Risse’s drawings, 
construction photographs, real 
estate prospectuses, news clippings, 
and other ephemera, presented in 
somewhat arbitrary fashion. 

Much more absorbing is a selec- 
tion of artists’ works about the 
Bronx, among them Diane Arbus’ 
1970 photograph A Jewish Giant at 
Home with His Parents in the Bronx, 
New York—showing the 8-foot-9- 
inch-tall Eddie Carmel, afflicted with 


a pituitary disorder—that capture’s 
the borough’s freakish destiny. 
Also here is one of Gordon Matta- 
Clark's Bronx Floors (1972-73), a 
chunk of floorboards and peeled- 
back linoleum sawn from a derelict 
Bronx apartment. While regularly 
exhibited in Manhattan, the work 
takes on a mournful patina when 
back in its rightful borough. 

The unexpected gem is Finland- 
born artist Pia Lindman's video 
Fallow (2000), which concerns an 
unlikely Bronx subject: the German 
romantic poet Heinrich Heine. Upon 
the centennial of Heine's birth in 
1797, a monument to the poet was 
commissioned for his home town 
of Dusseldorf, which spurned the 
offer due to anti-Semitic sentiment. 
After German-American lobbying, 
the fountain, carved from white 
Tyrolean marble, ended up in Joyce 
Kilmer Park in 1899, just down 
the Concourse from the museum. 


Jeff Liao's Yankees Stadiums, 
Subway series 2008. 


Once in the park, however, it 

was subject to further peregrina- 
tions, having been twice relocated 
and ravaged by vandals. In her 
video, Lindman is filmed overturn- 
ing spadefuls of earth on the monu- 
ment's former site, as if preparing 

a field for sowing. 


As you exit the museum, be sure 
to swing by the fountain, now beau- 
tifully restored at the park's south- 
ern end. Look closely and you'll 
find a profile of Heine among the 
pedestal's bas-reliefs—his ironic 
disillusionment right at home. 

JEFF BYLES IS AN'S MANAGING EDITOR. 
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Behind 
the 


Facade 


Le Corbusier: A Life 
Nicholas Fox Weber 
Knopf, $45.00 


It is a pleasant paradox that a liter- 
ary-minded architect such as Le 
Corbusier has had to wait—posthu- 
mously—more than four decades 
before publication of a major narra- 
tive of his life. The long delay has 
given biographer Nicholas Fox 
Weber access to a considerable col- 
lection of information and interpre- 
tations published since the opening 
of Le Corbusier's archives, and 

he has packed his book with both. 
Weber's biography is not, strictly 
speaking, the first on the architect. 
At the end of World War II, Le 
Corbusier commissioned journalist 
Maximilien Gauthier to write an 
apologia for his work “at the service 
of humankind.” Under his guidance, 
Jean Petit, a publisher (not architect, 
as described by Weber), shaped 


two indispensable documentary 
volumes in the 1960s. And from 
early writings onward, many texts 
by Le Corbusier have had an autobi- 
ographical posture. 

Recent publication of his intense 
correspondence with his mentors, 
painter Charles LEplattenier and 
architect Auguste Perret, as well as 
letters to his parents and the writer 
William Ritter, have provided a 
solid base for Weber's story, yet 
this abundance puts him in full 
light. In contrast to the monolithic 
image Le Corbusier sculpted of 
himself, and the demiurgic charac- 
ter into which he has been cast by 
the press since the 1920s, his inner 
conflicts are now clear. Wavering 
between becoming a painter, an 
architect, a businessman, or a publi- 
cist, he took a long time to find his 
way to designing and building. The 
correspondence with Ritter reveals 
the exaltation and the illusions of 
young Jeanneret-Gris during his 
travels to Europe, trying “to become 
who he was,” echoing the precepts 
of Nietzsche's Zarathustra, a book 
he read with passion in 1907. 

In her Le Corbusier in America: 
Travels in the Land of the Timid 
(2001), Mardges Bacon has shed 
light on the liaison between Le 
Corbusier and Margaret Tjader 
Harris, his frequent companion dur- 
ing his first trip in 1935 to the United 
States. Weber chronicles with great 


attention Le Corbusier’s many 
affairs with women on several conti- 
nents, and makes no mystery of his 
intense erotic drive. Still, Weber's 
account leaves certain questions 
unanswered, such as the extent 

of his relationship with Josephine 
Baker, and it omits significant friend- 
ships, such as the one with Sri 
Lankan architect Minette da Silva. 
Weber also ignores a somewhat 
mysterious letter sent in 1963 at 
the height of the Profumo Affair by 
Christine Keeler, the main protago- 
nist in the scandal. Perhaps a joke 
by a friend of Le Corbusier, it might 
have been more intriguing evidence 
of his womanizing. 

However, the fundamental 
feminine presence in his life, more 
so even than Yvonne Gallis, his 
companion and spouse of 30 
years, remained his mother Marie 
Charlotte Amélie Jeanneret-Perret. 
Between his first trip to Italy in 1907 
and her death in her hundredth 
year in 1960, he wrote to her at least 
once a week. This ongoing conver- 
sation, sometimes involving his 
elder brother Albert, constitutes the 
framework for Weber's narrative, 
which could be defined in a sketchy 
manner as an epistolary novel with 
glosses on architecture. The letters 
of “Ed” or “Edouard”—he often 
refers to himself in the third per- 
son—constitute a life-long attempt 
to convince his mother that he was 


the real genius of the family and 
dethrone Albert, whose youthful 
achievements were celebrated by 
parents more focused on music 
than on the visual. At the same time 
one perceives, through the corre- 
spondence with her and through 
other indices, that Le Corbusier was 
capable of caring generously for 
relatives and friends. 

Revealingly, in 1930 Le Corbusier 
defined his profession as “man of 
letters” upon applying for his first 
French I.D. This notion is borne out 
by the energy spent, beyond the 
private sphere, in a constant labor 
of persuasion and seduction aimed 
at the economic and political elite. 
Weber devotes 62 out of 674 pages 
to Le Corbusier's wartime illusions. 
The architect was mistaken about 
the Vichy regime's willingness 
to endorse his ideas for France's 
future, but Weber misses many 
points that would have required a 
more in-depth knowledge of French 
politics and French culture and lan- 
guage. Despite some minor slip- 
pages, Le Corbusier emerges as 
more naive than manipulative, as 
is the case with the series of disillu- 
sions in his relationship with the 
United States and New York. 

In the end, the book achieves 
one of its goals: restoring a 
human—and humane—stature to 
Le Corbusier. It doesn't succumb to 
dismissive judgments, as in many 


NICHOLAS 
FOX WEBER 


accounts by writers exterior to the 
architectural field, but it falls short 
of helping the reader to understand 
his work. The descriptions of the 
designs and buildings, sometimes 
lengthy, are invariably pompous 
and rhetorical in a narrative over- 
loaded with the tired tropes of the 
biographical genre. The reader 
might share the author's well-con- 
veyed sympathy for his hero, but 
also be at a loss as to why a man 
with such an epic and Romanesque 
life has been so fundamental in 
shaping a different architecture. 
JEAN-LOUIS COHEN, AN ARCHITECT AND 


HISTORIAN, TEACHES AT THE INSTITUTE 
OF FINE ARTS IN NEW YORK. 
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Chanéac (Jean-Louis Rey), Plastic Podhouses 


(1961). 


His Spatial City of 1958-1959, with its spidery 
tracery of open-work infrastructure, sus- 
pending moveable elements high above 
the fabric of Paris, gave an indelible image 
to the ‘60s, and his various projects emerge 
throughout the book as leitmotifs of later 


a chapter on “selective” history of space- 


frames, the assumed armatures of most of 
the projects. 


More convincing because less physical 
were the projects of Schoffer for “ambient” 
spaces that integrated sound, vision, and 
space into a psychological mechanism for 
urban social renewal. Building on the exper- 
iments of lannis Xenakis in Le Corbusier's 
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FUTUR ANTERIEUR continued from page 41 

and Edward Albert's “spatial architecture.” 
The common flux was, of course, the space- 
frame, imagined as the technological infra- 
structure for vertical and horizontal cities that 
rose above the existing earthbound settle- 
ments and provided potentially infinite free- 
dom of dwelling choice, social group, and 
circulation. 

Without reducing any one of these and 
many more projects to their common denom- 
inators, Busbea carefully links them ina 
provocative narrative that at once gives form 
to a hitherto formless field, and gives politi- 
cal, ideological, and architectural distinction 
to projects that might look superficially simi- 
lar. His careful research brings to light forgot- 


COURTESY FRAC 


ten figures like Van Lier, but also the architect 
Paul Maymont, whose floating cities and 
“mushroom” towers, beginning with his 
project for Tokyo Bay in 1959, are juxtaposed 
with the ideal visions of painters like Walter 
Jonas and his /ntrapolis of 1964, and the 
important but neglected investigations of 
Schóffer into cybercities, with their bulging 
and mushroom-like centers of sexual desire. 
Desire, leisure, and mobility were the con- 
cerns of a generation raised on writings like 
Huizinga’s Homo Ludens, and architects like 
lonel Schein and Chanéac, who envisaged 
lightweight “pod” houses fabricated in plastic. 
The core of Busbea’s study, inevitably, 
focuses on the work of Friedman and his 
“Group for the Study of Mobile Architecture.” 


groups, such as that founded by Ragon 
in 1965 as the “International Group of 
Prospective Architecture” (GIAP). Busbea 
traces the internationalization of the French 
groups following the radical refusal of 
Debord, and the influence of Virilio and Parent 
as their “Architecture Principe” group, with 
its commitment to the “oblique” line, brought 
together a collection of “visionary” architects 
(including Archigram, the Metabolists, and 
Paolo Soleri) in the celebrated Exploration of 
the Future exhibition at Ledoux’s Royal Salt 
Works at Arc-et-Senans in June of 1966. 

The merit of Busbea’s book, however, 
is not confined to his exploration of these 
diverse currents and their utopian visions. He 
is equally concerned with tracing their inter- 
twined effects on the technologies and strate- 
gies of urban planning, both in their critical 
impact, but also in fact, as in what he calls 
the “wonderful confluence of these different 
urban factions—the utopian, the profession- 
al, and the administrative,” in the planning 
of the Front de Seine complex by Raymond 
Lopez, Henry Pottier, and Michel Proux 
between 1963 and 1978. Here, partial accom- 
plishment of utopian aims—vertical layering, 
spatial infrastructure—also demonstrated 
their fragility in practice, perhaps giving the 
lie in scale and density to the elegant draw- 
ings for Friedman's “Spatial Paris.” Busbea's 
emphasis on such interactions extends to 


Philips Pavilion, artists like Vasarely, Restany, 
and Schoffer proposed a new visual aesthet- 
ics of reception, feedback, and participation 
that would overcome the limitations of the 
immediate physical environment. 
Topologies, then, provides one of the most 
convincing accounts to date of the visionary 
projects of the 1960s in France, adeptly bring- 
ing together sociological, ideological, and 
architectural evidence to open up the epoch, 
demonstrating its proximity to our own in 
themes and prospects. But it is here, howev- 
er, that one is slightly disappointed in Busbea’s 
restriction to a purely historical frame. For 
by implication (and his choice of title certainly 
leads to the inference), the topological archi- 
tecture of the ‘60s was a forerunner of our 
own topological experiments, performed 
today in very different cultural and ideologi- 
cal, if not technological, contexts. It would 
have been pleasant to have some of these 
differences and complex legacies explored 
in aconcluding chapter. Perhaps that will 
be the subject of his next book, which will 
with similar expertise and sureness of 
touch explore the etiologies of the late 20" 
and early 21* centuries, already old before 
they have begun. 


ANTHONY VIDLER IS THE DEAN OF THE SCHOOL OF 
ARCHITECTURE AT THE COOPER UNION, AND IS THE 
AUTHOR, MOST RECENTLY, OF HISTORIES OF THE 
IMMEDIATE PRESENT (MIT PRESS, 2008). 
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Live Cinema/Tim Hyde: 
Building in Reverse 
Philadelphia Museum of Art 
26th St. and the 

Benjamin Franklin Parkway 
Through June 21 


The seemingly continual process 
of demolition, redevelopment, and 
new construction in American cities, 
particularly in recent, pre-melt- 
down years, serves as an important 
reminder that architecture, while 
predominantly considered a spatial 
art, inevitably carries a strong 
durational dimension as well. Yet 
even as neighborhoods and archi- 
tectural styles change drastically 
over time, to the individual observ- 
er, buildings often appear asthe 
solid, timeless constants that estab- 
lish a basic continuity within the 
perceptual flux of urban life. The 
problem of rethinking architecture 
as a time-based, experiential phe- 
nomenon is central to Tim Hyde's 
compact, highly intriguing exhibi- 
tion Building in Reverse at the 
Philadelphia Museum ofArt. A 


recent MFA graduate, Hyde uses 
the languages of cinema and pho- 
tography to explore the complex 
relationship between architectural 
space, duration, and individual 
experience. 

The main exhibition space of 
Building in Reverse is dominated 
by an installation of photo-collages, 
known collectively as Untitled 
(Monument) (2008-09), which pres- 
ent images of a friend of the artist in 
a banal suburban parking lot, hold- 
ing up what appears to be a piece of 
drywall. In each image, swaths of 
the photograph have been cut out 
and redistributed, creating differ- 
ent effects: The drywall appears to 
extend into abstract geometric con- 
figurations, the friend disappears 
behind the parking-lot asphalt, and 
eventually the entire picture disinte- 


grates into an almost cubist field 

of intersecting planes. The side-by- 
side presentation of these collages 
suggests the movement through 
time of a strip of movie film. No 
visual “narrative” emerges, howev- 
er, other than the instability of the 
image itself. Meanwhile, the geo- 
metric patterns extending from the 
drywall evoke the pure, rationalist, 
utopian geometries of modernist 
and Constructivist architecture and 
theory, yet this “monumental” ten- 
dency is wryly subverted: The ideal 
architectural space of modernism 
has been plunked down into the 
contingent space of the real world, 
where it becomes an ungainly bur- 
den that causes the artist's friend to 
stumble about in a clumsy, Buster 
Keaton-esque fashion, an impres- 
sion heightened by the structural 


COURTESY MAX PROTETCH GALLERY 


allusion to the filmstrip. By inter- 
weaving the domain of architectural 
theory and praxis with the problems 
of photographic and cinematic 
representation, Hyde raises numer- 
ous questions about architecture’s 
claims to objectivity and rationality. 
Hyde further develops his subjec- 
tivist approach to architectural 
space in The Keeper (2006), a video 
that documents the courtyard of a 
former KGB building in Kiev. Here, 
idealist geometry returns in the 
form of the courtyard's brutal, repet- 
itive concrete arches. The head 
and shoulders of an elderly woman 
occupy most of the frame, inter- 
rupting, literally, the supposed puri- 
ty of the structure. She is looking, 
along with us, at the space in front 
of her. The subtle movements of the 
woman, who quietly hums a tune, 


Untitled (Monument) (2008-09). 


as well as the handheld camera, 
force a confrontation between the 
universalizing, utopian ideology 
implicit in the Soviet construction 
and the texture of individual phe- 
nomenological experience, not to 
mention historical experience. 

The most successful piece in the 
exhibition is Video panorama of 
New York during which the camera 
fails to distinguish the city from a 
snowstorm (2007), which presents 
a row of seven simultaneous videos 
derived from a single seven-hour 
pan across the skyline. In each 
video, the camera’s autofocus pul- 
sates constantly as it struggles 
and fails to get a read on individual 
architectural objects. In this work, 
Hyde uses the arbitrary shortcom- 
ings of a particular visual technolo- 
gy to probe the limits of perception 
in general, and our perception of 
the urban environment in particular. 
The elements of the skyline, nor- 
mally read as highly legible icons 
of the city—as in Andy Warhol's 
1964 film Empire, an inevitable 
comparison—are reduced here to 
inchoate, almost protozoan, and 
yet eerily beautiful globs of light 
and dark. It is this type of struc- 
turally ingenious defamiliarization 
of space, time, and architecture that 
makes Hyde worth watching. 


NEW YORK-BASED WRITER AND CRITIC 
MICHAEL PAULSON IS A FREQUENT CON- 
TRIBUTOR TO AN. 


Make 
No Small 
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Bold Endeavors: How Our 
Government Built America, 
and Why It Must Rebuild Now 
Felix Rohatyn 

Simon & Schuster, $26.00 


Barack Obama does not appear 

in Felix Rohatyn's new book, but 
thoughts of the new president 
hover over every page. The promi- 
nence of infrastructure funding 

in the president's stimulus package 
suggests that financier and diplo- 
mat Rohatyn’s message was under- 
stood in the White House before 

it was even delivered. That Obama 
didn't need Bold Endeavors hardly 
makes its publication a moot exer- 
cise; it wasn't really written for him. 
It targets his opponents, and it hits 
them dead-on. 

The air is thick these days with 
comparisons between the econom- 
ic situations inherited by Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and by Obama, 
and between the New Deal and 
the rebuilding programs Obama 


intends to deploy. In this context, 
Rohatyn strives to redefine the 
New Deal not as a one-time, sui 
generis response to the (first) Great 
Depression but as part of a long 
continuum of responses to crises 
and opportunities. From Jefferson's 
Louisiana Purchase and DeWitt 
Clinton's Erie Canal to the GI Bill and 
the interstate highways, federal and 
state governments have assumed 
responsibilities for the nation's 
scale, form, and condition that 
private entities could never have 
assumed. Recalling ten such efforts 
as acoherent narrative regarding 
public works, Rohatyn's argument 
is both a rallying cry on the infra- 
structure front and an intended 
knockout blow to the Reaganist/ 
Thatcherite/Friedmanite/Randian 
Objectivist dogmas that have cloud- 
ed debate about public-sector 
activism for decades. 

The third word in Rohatyn's sub- 
title is a deliberate provocation 
to those who insist that only private 
market activity can build a nation, 
that taxing, spending, and regulat- 
ing produce nothing but inefficien- 
cies, boondoggles, and erosions 
of freedom. Rohatyn replies that 
ten of the best things that ever hap- 
pened to the U.S. were government 
projects, invariably opposed by 
shortsighted interests. The trans- 
portation networks, expansions of 


mass education, and moderniza- 
tions that strengthened America, 
he argues, repeatedly required 

the state’s power to marshal 
resources as well as statesmen’s 
vision. Moreover, he warns, if sim- 
plistic ideology and simple greed 
obstruct us from making compara- 
ble investments now—when 
bridges, roads, rails, schools, ener- 
gy and environmental technologies, 
and other components of the built 
environment show the decay that 
inevitably results from 28 years 
with privatizers in the driver's seat— 
we stand to lose much more than 
the Minneapolis I-35 bridge, the city 
of New Orleans, the $63 billion in 
time and fuel that traffic jams annu- 
ally waste, and other tangible ele- 
ments of the vulnerable national 
commonwealth. We will squander 
nothing less than world leadership 
and a viable economy. 

Rohatyn has impressive creden- 
tials as a problem solver at home 
in both the public and private sec- 
tors. As a Lazard Fréres investment 
banker called in to help New York 
restructure its finances in the 1970s, 
he brought labor and financial 
institutions together to create the 
Municipal Assistance Corporation, 
steering the city away from bank- 
ruptcy. He proposes a similar instru- 
ment to address the current crisis: 

a National Infrastructure Bank that 


would redirect the piecemeal array 
of congressional and state alloca- 
tions into more coordinated, disci- 
plined channels. The proposal will 
be familiar to readers of Rohatyn 
and Everett Ehrlich’s 2008 New York 
Review of Books article that dupli- 
cates much of the book’s epilogue. 
Rohatyn is not a professional his- 
torian, he acknowledges, but “a per- 
son who loves history and believes 
in its instructive value.” With no 
endnotes and a dozen or fewer 
sources listed for each chapter, the 
book is aimed not at scholars but 
at a general readership more inter- 
ested in page-turning narratives 
than comprehensive analyses of 
evidence. There is little sense of his- 
tory as acomplex play of compet- 
ing perspectives here. This is a 
history of personal struggles and 
a parade of victories. More internal 
complication would have made 
Bold Endeavorsa different kind of 
book, in some respects a stronger 
one. Not all advances are equal. 
Eisenhower's highway system, cel- 
ebrated in Chapter Ten, undid many 
salutary effects of the transcontinen- 
tal railroad championed by Lincoln, 
completed after his death despite 
infighting and corruption, and cele- 
brated in Chapter Three. Rohatyn 
acknowledges past errors, such as 
abuses of immigrant Chinese rail- 
road laborers, more readily than 


unintended consequences of recent 
choices. 

What many historians would 
view as reductionist liabilities, the 
politicians and executives who are 
likely to read Bold Endeavors may 
see as strengths. Tales of conflict 
are persuasive in ways nuanced 
considerations are not, and persua- 
sion is critical if President Obama 
and his successors are to extend 
Rohatyn's list of achievements. 
Keynesians are back at the helm, 
high-speed rail and energy conser- 
vation are off the back burners, and 
congressional interrogation forced 
former Federal Reserve chairman 
Alan Greenspan last October to 
concede that his Randian market 
fundamentalism, self-regulation 
through self-interest, didn't work, 
but opposition to Obama’s stimulus 
has hardly vanished. The American 
Society of Civil Engineers has esti- 
mated we need to invest $1.6 trillion 
just to bring the national infrastruc- 
ture up to safe standards, let alone 
prepare for future expansion. If 
Rohatyn's argument helps more 
readers reframe infrastructural 
history to emphasize continuities 
between past projects and the 
ones needed now, he'll have per- 
formed an indispensable public 
service. Again. 


BILL MILLARD IS A FREQUENT CONTRIB- 
UTOR TO AN. 


a 
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installed with Level.It* — 
Adjustable Deck Supports 


| 
~~\View Project Profile Online 


Photo: Gene Licardo, Beronio {umber 


BISON DECK SUPPORTS 
& WOOD TILES 


www.BisonDeckSupports.com 
or call (800) 333-4234 


SPECIFY QUALITY - SPECIFY BISON 


Click © 119 


BRING YOUR DESIGNS TO LIFE" 


marketinfo@standoffsystems.com 
www.standoffsystems.com 
p. 775-829-7272 f. 775-829-1331 


vl. U ® 


Click © 272 


Your vision becomes reality, with precise 
believable 3d imagery - stills and animation 


www.rspline.com 


For any inquiries, please email us at 
infoQrspline.com or call us at 212.699:0718 


Click © 230 


Service Point 


e On-Site Services 


- Managed plotters/printers for your office 
with online tracking and reporting 


e Digital Printing Services 
- Secure, online file submission 


Authorized Value Added Reseller 


Click @ 237 


Creative Technical Solutions 
Since 1981 


VIDEOSONIC 
| Your Concept 
Our Reality 


y y= : Video * Audio * Integration * Installation 
242 West 30th Street New York, NY 10001 Tel. 212-945-1860 
Contact: mark@videosonic.com www.videosonic.com @YCRESTRON. 


y% POLYCOM 


Click @ 128 
m 7 


R Z 


= P K-30 system? i: 


ją T. 212.473.8050 
WWW.PK30.COM 


Sliding Door System 
Folding Walls 
Corporate Partitions 


| 
JL 
p al 


Click © 217 
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Specializing in High End Custom Residences \ 


BERNSOHNeFETNER uc 


CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT AND GENERAL CONTRACTING 
BFBUILDING.COM 212.315.4330 


Click © 118 Click © 225 
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www.esto.com =" | 
estostock.com | ER Mama 


Photo © Jeff Goldberg/Esto + Dinosphere at Children’s Museum of Indianapolis » Ratio, Architects 


dex-d.com 877.777.0592 


THE DOMINATOR | 


TERRACE DOOR SYSTEM 
FOR MULTI-STORY BUILDINGS 


The Dominator™ Terrace Door 
System has no parallel. Tested to a 
Design Pressure of 135 psf, this 
door system provides an 
impenetrable barrier against 
noise, rain, snow and winds up to 
140 mph. 

Incredibly strong and durable, 


e { L Lf. = 

it does not compromise aesthetics. hy 00-663-6635 
It features narrow sight lines, NARZ. - 4 \\ 
elegant hardware and a variety 4 MAJA á 973-61 431 800 , 
of anodized and painted j A Fax 973-61 4-8011 
aluminum finish options. IAM Z A £ I | | nc 
Ask us about our Impact-Resistant 17 | Weg MU 3 \ 
Hurricane Doors 17 | 7 ŻA. Wzawww.don c.com 

Click @ 146 Click © 175 


in 


award-winning stainless steel sliding door fittings 
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Arizona Disability Service Campus Center, Phoenix, AZ 
Photography: ©2008 Brett Drury 


Boston Valley Terra Cotta 


Manufacturer of Architectural Terra Cotta, 
Roof Tile and TerraClad™ Ceramic 


Rainscreen System® 


888.214.3655 
www.bostonvalley.com 


Click © 274 


| zg 


RENDERING ANIMATION IMAGING 


KIMWENDELLDESIGN.COM 


180 VARICK STREET 4820 NEW YORK NY 10014 T: 212.645.3690 
i i 60 i x 


Click © 186 


Design Insurance Agency Inc. 


Dedicated to 
satisfying the needs of 
today's design professional 


116 John Street Suite 1600 

New York, NY 10038 

Phone: (212) 233-6890 Fax: (212) 233-7852 
E-mail: tcoghlan@dia.tc 


Thomas G. Coghlan 


CHARTER MEMBER A/E Choice 
FOUNDER & MEMBER OF a/e ProNet 


Click © 142 


ACCESSIBILITY WITH DIGNITY, Est. 1975 
Vertical & Inclined Platform Lifts, 
LULA Elevators, & Home Elevators 


and On-site Lunch & Learns (CE) 4 


1-800-432-LI FT 5438) 


sales@handi-lift.com 
www.handi-lift.com 


Serving NY, NJ and CT | 
CT Lic # 425002 | 


Click @ 167 


GlassFilm Enterprises 


“we have designs on your glass” 


Supplier of a variety of film-to-glass applications that 
enhance the appearance of glass. One of the newer, most 
exciting products is LUMISTY, which makes glass change 
from translucent to transparent, depending on the angle 
from which it is viewed. Also available is DECOLITE 
pictured here, a series of translucent decorative films, 
with or without patterns, that simulate the appearance of 
etched or sandblasted glass. All films can be purchased 


in rolls or professionally installed. 


www.glassfilmenterprises.com 


Or call 978-263-9333 


Click © 159 
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Madison Avenwe (Doll)House: Design by REX Architgefure, Structure by 


2008 Jams Lattanzio 


Click @ 240 


PRECISION HARDWA 


Click @ 121 


E FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


CNC FABRICATION 
and CONSULTANCY 


SITU STUDIO 


research design fabrication 


phone”: 718 237 5795 
www.situstudio.com 


RE 


RAY DOOR?’ Siding walls 8 msze 


Raydoor, Inc. 
(212) 421-0641 (= gą 
www.raydoor.com A 


Click © 228 


SMPS 


Professional Services 


New York 


| 5 | | \ ¥ | T 11 13 


Join us for cocktails and a three-course dinner as we honor our colleagues for their 
outstanding commitment and contributions to the city's built environment and the A/E/C 


community. 


HONORING: 


PUBLIC SECTOR AWARD 
Sharon Greenberger 
President and CEO 

NYC School Construction 
Authority (SCA) 


MEDIA AWARD 

Linda (Barr) O’Flanagan 
Managing Editor 

Real Estate Weekly & 
Brokers Weekly 


WHEN 

Tuesday, May 5, 2009 

5:30 - 6:30 PM: 

Registration, Cocktails & Networking 
6:30 - 8:30 PM: 

Ceremonies and Dinner 


WHERE 
Union Square Ballroom 
27 Union Square West 


Society fi keting — 


SMPSNY 


MARKETING CHAMPION AWARD 
David Bonifacic, PE, LEED AP 
Managing Principal 

WB Engineers | Consultants PLLC 


MARKETING ACHIEVEMENT AWARD 
Eileen Della Volle 
pz Vice Pres. of Business Development 
KS Engineers, P.C. 


COST 
SMPS Member 
Non-SMPS Member 


Registration for this event closes on April, 
30th. Walk-ins will not be accepted. 


QUESTIONS? Contact Stephanie Lin, 
Director of Special Events, at 
Stephanie@bha-architects.com 
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e Choice of Leading 
Architects 8 Interior 


Designers || EXISTING 
EXTERIOR 
e We Design Gu 
Manufacture & 
Install 


e All Custom Design, 
Construction, and 


Glazing 
e Windows, Doors, DEC 
and A/C Enclosures WINDOW 
HOW IT WORKS 


RATED #1 


Newyork: 


Magazine 
May 12-19, 2003 


2 
"Gltyptoof 


INTERIOR WINDOW SYSTEMS 


e Up to 95% Noise 
Reduction 


e 99% Elimination of 
Cold, Draft, 8 Dirt 


e Maximum Thermal 
Control 


e |nstallations in over 
3,000 Buildings 


e Free Evaluation 


The Cityproof Interior Window works in conjunction with che existing exterior 
window to create a "Buffer Zone” (air space) that seals out noise, cold, draft, and dirt. 


www.cityproof.com 


10-11 43rd Avenue, Long Island City, New York 11101 
(718) 786-1600 e (800) 287-6869 e info@cityproof.com 
“Improving the Quality of the Living & Working Environment for over 45 Years!” 


OfficePartners>* 


MMM Outsourcing Solutions Experts for the small and medium size enterprises 


These tough times demand a “Second Shift,’ and OfficePartners360 is your designated night crew! 
Headquartered in New York, OfficePartners360 has project management and quality control in the 
United States supported by our operational facilities in India. 


Let our skilled team of Professional Architects, Engineers & Draftsman save you time and money 
by doing your production based edits (40% to 60% Savings!). 


e Save money and increase production 

¢ High quality, fast turnaround & cost effective computer aided design & drafting 

e 2D Drafting Services 

* 3D Modeling Services 

e Rendering Services 

e Building Information Modeling 

e Architectural Animation & Walkthrough Services 

e Software Expertise In: AutoCAD2007, Revit Structures, Revit Building, Revit Systems Plus, 
Architectural Desktop-2007, Inventor, 3dMax-9, Solid Works 2007 PRO-E wildfire-3, 
Enercalc, Quick Tools, Autosketch, Map #D, Raster Design 


me 


Call us Today to Increase Production Output and get a Free Cost Savings Estimate! 
Toll Free: 866.618.7838 + E-Mail: infor@officepartners360.com 


Click @ 129 


ROR SAUR An original, extraordinary seven page typewritten 
manuscript signed by FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT, from 
Taliesin, June 1958, it is titled THE SOLOMON R. 
GUGGENHEIM MUSEUM - AN EXPERIMENT IN THE THIRD DIMENSION. A few brief 


extracts from this incredible manuscript follow: 


“The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum s walls and spaces, inside and outside, are one in substance and effect. Walls slant 
gently outwards forming a giant spiral for a well-defined purpose, a new unity between beholder, painting and architecture... 

In any right-angled room the oblong or square a flat plane of a picture automatically becomes subservient to the square of the 
architecture. In their plastic third-dimensional sweep of the main spiral of the Guggenheim Museum any particular picture 
will become free to be itself; be not only master of its own allotted space, but every feature of its environment will exhilarate 
and continue in its place as a painting to its own dignity and significance. Features of the picture ordinarily obscured or 

lost are now liberated and seen; the character of all things seen being modified by a fresh, harmonious architectural contiguity. 


Paintings thus presented gain new dimensions... 


AN ABSOLUTELY REMARKABLE SELF ANALYSIS OF WRIGHT'S BRILLIANT DESIGN OF 
ONE OF THE MOST REMARKABLE BUILDINGS OF THE 20™ CENTURY. $35,000 


www.momentsintime.com 845-496-6699 VIE1@aol.com 


Click © 278 


Architecture on your mind? 


newyork-architects.com 


ARCHITECTS 


NEW YORK ARCHITECTURE AND DESIGN 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! $69.95 FOR 2 YEARS 


THE ARCHITECT'S NEWSPAPER, NEW YORK'S ONLY ARCHITECTURE 
AND DESIGN TABLOID, IS PUBLISHED 20 TIMES PER YEAR. 


WWW.ARCHPAPER.COM 


Registered architects in Northeast area (NY, NJ, CT, PA, MA, DE and DC) FREE. 
Fill out the following information. *Must provide RA number **Must provide valid student I.D. 


Tri-state RA 1 year 2 years 
FREE!* $39 $69.95 
Institutional Student International 
$149 $25** $160 


Mail this form with a check payable to: The Architect’s Newspaper, LLC. 
The Architect’s Newspaper, 21 Murray St., 5th Floor New York, NY 10007 


ref. 04.15.2009 


Name Date 


Company 
Address 


City/State/Zip Code 


Email Phone 


RA License Number 


Credit Card Number Exp. Date 
SIGNATURE REQUIRED 


INDUSTRY JOB FUNCTION FIRM INCOME EMPLOYEES 
Academic Academic Under $500,000 1-4 
Architecture Architect $500,000 to 1 million 5-9 
Construction Designer $1 to 5 million 10-19 
Design Draftperson +$5 million 20-49 
Engineering Government 50-99 
Government Project Manager 100-249 
Planning/ Urban Design Technical Staff 250-499 
Real Estate/ Developer Student 

Other Other 
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Place your classifieds with The Architect's Newspaper 
$60.00 to post on-line, $200.00 to post on-line with 60 words 


classified listing in the newspaper. 


CONTACT: Pamela Piork 

Advertising Sales 

21 Murray St., 5th Floor New York NY 10007 
TEL 212-966-0630 / FAX 212-966-0633 
classifieds@archpaper.com 


your career 


Are you interested in learning about 
career opportunities or curious about the 
marketplace for Architecture + Design 
professionals and want to explore 
confidentially? The following is a select 
list of positions: 


micro 
resources 


At , we work with 
talented people and help them build 
their careers. We anticipate the needs 
of our clients so we can always respond 
to their staffing needs in a prompt 
manner. 


Given the current economic conditions 
and the large number of superbly 
qualified Architecture and Interiors 
professionals that have come to us 
in recent weeks and months looking 
for employment, we at Microsol 
Resources have decided to offer pro- 
motional, limited-time rates to our 
clients who hire these professionals. 


We are offer- 
inga for all temporary 
placements that commence before 
March 31, 2009. 


We are low- 
ering our fee from the marketplace 
standard of 20% toa 
for all permanent placements that 
commence before March 31, 2009. 


Microsol Resources Corporation 

214 West 29th St., New York, NY 10001 
tel. 212.465.8734 fax. 212.967.0910 
www. microsolresources.com 


MANHATTAN DISPLAY SPACE NEEDED for Exhibition 
of quintessential LEICA Collection. 


Collection includes nearly every Leica camera and accessory, 
original packaging and graphics from 1914 - 1989. 


CREATE A MUSUEM ATTRACTION FOR YOUR SPACE, with one 


of the preeminent Leica, Nikon, and Zeiss Camera and Graphic 
collections in the world. 


Please direct inquiries to David ds1058@yahoo.com 


DESK SPACE AVAILABLE 

Sunny studio, located on the 8th floor of 

The Cable Building (corner of Broadway and 
Houston). Building has 24 hour access and 
doormen. The location is convenient and the 
building very friendly. Cost is $550.00 per month 
and includes internet, storage, all utilities and 
trash pick-up. Desk and file-drawers are also 
provided as well as fridge and coffee-maker. 
Space is available April 1 (or earlier). 

For more information contact: Martin Perrin 
Telephone: 917-660-0265 

Email: perrin@perrinstudio.com 


EDITORIAL INTERNS 

The Architect’s Newspaper is seeking part-time 
editorial interns for the summer and fall. 

We offer unmatched opportunities to meet 
architects, cover a variety of topics, and produce 
lots of clips. Positions are unpaid. 

Please send resume, cover letter, and three writ- 
ing samples to editor@archpaper.com 


VISIT OUR ONLINE PRODUCT FINDER 
AT WWW.ARCHPAPER.COM 


SALES@ARCH3D.COM i 
1(718)965:0456 ma 


architecture 
interiors 


executive management 


tel. 800.840.2180 www.ndhsearch.com info(Qndhsearc 


presentation and communication 
strategies for architects 


RFPs, RFQs, Competitions, Design Proposals 
Planning Reviews, Client Meetings 


designCONTENT 


www.design-content.com 


HEALTHCARE LEADER / PRINCIPAL 
(Licensed Architect - Philadelphia) 


ASSOCIATE PRINCIPAL ENGINEERS 
(Electrical - NY, LA) 


SENIOR HEALTHCARE ARCHITECTS 
(NY, Houston, San Fran, Seattle, LA) 


SCIENCE + TECHNOLOGY LEADER 
(Licensed Architect - Philadelphia) 


SENIOR LEVEL DESIGN ARCHITECTS 
(Cultural, Healthcare, High Ed, Institute) 


SENIOR PROJECT ENGINEERS 
(Electrical + Mechanical - NY, LA) 


SR. PROJ. ARCHITECTS / MANAGERS 
(Commercial, Hospitality, Healthcare) 


PROJECT ARCHITECTS / MANAGERS 
(Healthcare, S+T, Higher Ed, Cultural) 


STUDIO DESIGN / MARKET LEADERS 
(Healthcare, S+T - NY, SEA, BOS, OH ) 


Since 1995 API Partners has provided 
Talent Acquisition + Career Management 
solutions to A/E/C firms + professionals 
nationally & internationally. 


Please send your resume to Lonny 
Rossman, AIA or Greg Silk at 
careers@apipartners.com 


al 


NY 212.255.5055 
PA 610.660.6128 


international talent acquisition 
career management 


api partners, llc 


www.apipartners.com 


Ruth Hirsch Associates Inc. 


As the most recognized Architectural Search Firm 
in New York City, we represent a broad cross- 
section of Architectural, Design and Institutional 
firms and candidates in the tri-state area. 


Listed here is a sampling of current positions: 


SENIOR INTERIOR PROJECT DESIGNER — 
create a cohesive identity for a major institution 
by developing interior furniture and material 
guidelines, working with multiple departments, 
managing interior team and budget data. Must 
be process and business oriented. 


HEALTH CARE ARCHITECT — with ten years 
experience plus Marketing expertise, on Partner 
track, for suburban office. 


info@ruthhirschassociates.com <mail- 
to:info@ruthhirschassociates.com> 
Phone: 212-396-0200 

Fax: 212-396-0679 


To learn more about products and services 
advertised in The Architect’s Newspaper, 
just note the advertiser’s number and log 
on to www.archpaper.com. 


ROZ GOLDFARB ASSOCIATES 


Leading recruitment and search consultancy 
with specialties in design, management, and 
marketing assignments in planning, architec- 
ture, interiors, retail, brand environments, 
environmental graphics, and exhibition design. 
Among them: 


- BRAND RETAIL: project leader, 
strategic designer 


- STUDIO OPERATIONS MANAGER: 
corporate interiors 


- CONTRACT FURNITURE: design engineer and 
design director 


Visit our web site and contact Margot Jacqz 
www.rgarecruiting.com 
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A MISGUIDED U.S. POLICY OF NOT SPONSORING PAVILIONS AT 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS IS A MISSED OPPORTUNITY FOR 


ARCHITECTS AND THE NATION 


WORLDS AWA 


In May 1956, a young federal employee 
named Jack Masey was asked to create a 
pavilion for an agricultural exposition in 
Afghanistan. The United States embassy 
in Kabul had been lobbying for a pavilion 
ever since it learned that the Soviets and 
the Chinese were planning large shows of 
their own. With the fair scheduled to open 
in August, Masey had just three months 
to create a pavilion that would help the 
U.S. outshine its Cold War rivals. 

Masey, an army veteran and graduate 
of Yale's architecture school, contacted 
Buckminster Fuller, creator of the geodesic 
dome. Within days, Fuller had drawn plans 
for a 110-foot-diameter building, which 
was fabricated in the U.S. and airlifted to 
Kabul. There, it was erected by Afghani 
workers, who, according to Masey, were 
visibly proud of their involvement. (By 
contrast, the Soviet and Chinese pavil- 
ions were built by imported technicians.) 
Thousands of Afghans visited the dome, 
which contained a working TV studio and 
other displays of American know-how. 

A photo taken in the pavilion during the 
fair shows a group of young men in tradi- 
tional garb, suitably agog. 

Masey tells this tale in his new book 
Cold War Confrontations: US Exhibitions 
and Their Role in the Cultural Cold War 
(Lars Miiller Publishers, 2008). The book, 
coauthored with Conway Lloyd Morgan, 


couldn't be more timely. 

Next year, the eyes of the world will 
be on Shanghai, where the Chinese gov- 
ernment will host a world exposition 
(informally called a world's fair) from 
May 1 to October 31. Nearly 200 countries 
are building pavilions, many by impor- 
tant architects chosen in national compe- 
titions. The host city will try to match the 
showmanship of last summer's Beijing 
games, and, unlike the made-for-televi- 
sion Olympics, the expo will likely attract 
tens of millions of Chinese visitors. 

But whether the U.S. will be at the 
fair is still an open question. Under a mis- 
guided 1999 law, the State Department 
is prohibited from spending money on 
international expositions. Last year, the 
department authorized a private group, 
headed by Washington, D.C. lawyer 
Ellen Eliasoph and California amusement 
park executive Nick Winslow, to solicit 
donations for a privately funded pavilion. 
Last fall, unable to find sponsors, they 
abandoned their quest. Now they are 
trying again, and the Obama administra- 
tion, according to Winslow, is rallying 
behind them. 

Meanwhile, Clive Grout, a Canadian 
architect chosen by Winslow and Eliasoph, 
has designed a U.S. pavilion that may or 
may not get built. Time is running out. 
“The U.S. government can only commit 


At Expo '67 in Montreal, the Soviet 
hammer and sickle (left) made a definite 
statement. Canadian architect Clive 
Grout has designed the U.S. pavilion for 
Shanghai's 2010 world expo (below), but 
the project may not be built. 


to participating in the Shanghai Expo if 
the necessary funding from the private 
sector can first be secured,” a spokesman 
for the U.S. Consul General in Shanghai 
confirmed by email last week. 

That the United States wouldn't attend 
a giant international gathering, at a time 
when so much is at stake in U.S.-Chinese 
relations, seems unimaginable. Sadly, 
though, it is not unprecedented. The U.S. 
embarrassed itself with a tacky pavilion 
at the Seville expo in 1992 (timed to 
the 500" anniversary of Columbus’ first 
voyage, with the U.S. meant to be the 
guest of honor). It ignored the next expo 
(in Hannover, Germany, in 2000), insulting 
acrucial ally. At the insistence of Toyota, 
whose retired chairman conceived the 
2005 expo in Aichi, Japan, the U.S. did 
have a pavilion. But the building's cre- 
ators, who had to rely on corporate fund- 
ing, put more thought into the VIP suite 
(where those sponsors could entertain 
clients) than into the main event, a film 
about Benjamin Franklin. 

If the U.S. pavilion for Shanghai gets 
built, it, too, will have a lavish VIP suite, 
Winslow said. The exhibition will be 
by BRC Imagination Arts (the company 
behind the Franklin movie in Aichi). 

The building is by Grout, who designed 
a number of pavilions for the 1986 
Vancouver Expo, and went on to master- 
plan the 2002 Swiss Expo. 

According to Grout, the pavilion he has 
designed for Shanghai—where the theme 
is “Better City, Better Life” —will be “a 
celebration of an American metropolis in 
2030, focusing on health, sustainability, 
and community.” The 60,000-square-foot 
building will employ “a very contempo- 
rary vocabulary of metal and glass,” 
he said. The glass will be covered ina 
decorative film made by 3M, a sponsor 
of the pavilion. Grout is waiting to see 
which other companies give money, so 
that—if there’s time—he can incorporate 
their products into the design as well. 

As his clients scrounge for handouts, 
Grout is collaborating with a Chinese 
architecture and engineering firm, which 
is creating working drawings even as 
design development continues. “We are 
under tremendous pressure,” he said. 
“We don't have a lot of time to study or 
investigate. I'm just focused on the fact 
that this is going to open in May of 2010, 
and we've got to get it into the ground. 
Until somebody tells me different, that’s 
my responsibility, to keep it alive.” He 
added: “We don't yet know how much 
money is going to be available. It’s not the 
way to create a crackerjack pavilion.” 

That is a far cry from Masey's day, 
when pavilions were symbols of national 
pride and funded by the government. 
Masey’s employer, the United States 
Information Agency (USIA), made its 
first foray into exhibition diplomacy with 
barge- and truck-borne displays touting 
the Marshall Plan, helping to win the 
hearts and minds of western Europeans, 
and it participated in hundreds of large 
expos and small trade fairs over the 
next five decades. According to Masey, 


it was the USIA that gave Fuller, George 
Nelson, Charles and Ray Eames, Ivan 
Chermayeff, and Thomas Geismar their 
first peacetime commissions. 

Among the highlights of Masey’s tenure 
was the American National Exhibition in 
Moscow in 1959. Best known as the site of 
the “kitchen debate” between Nixon and 
Khrushchev, the fair attracted 2.7 million 
visitors during its six-week run. The inter- 
est of Soviet citizens was, according to 
observers, palpable. 

Even more poignant is the tale of the 
1956 exhibition in Brussels. Though the 
fair had an atomic energy theme, the U.S. 
chose to present its human side in a stun- 
ning circular building by Edward Durell 
Stone. (Among other exhibits, there was 
a fashion show organized by Jackie 
Kennedy's sister, Lee.) A separate building 
was designed to house an exhibition on 
race relations in America. The goal was 
to counter Soviet claims that the United 
States, with its history of segregation, 
was in no position to lecture the Soviets 
on human rights. Called Unfinished 
Business, it depicted progress being made 
toward racial equality. 

The show created a furor at home, with 
Senator Herman Talmadge of Georgia 
writing to Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles that the pavilion represented “an 
unwarranted invasion of the rights and 
prerogatives of the states of the south,” 
where “segregated society has proved to 
be in the best interest of all races con- 
cerned.” The exhibit was replaced with 
one devoted to public health, which 
Masey calls “an unworthy end to one of 
the most successful examples of architec- 
tural propaganda ever attempted by the 
United States.” 

But there were to be other successful 
U.S. pavilions, at Montreal in 1967 (a 
giant Fuller dome) and Osaka in 1970 (a 
fascinating, inflatable building). Indeed, 
since at least the 19" century, world’s fairs 
have produced important architecture, 
as the assumed temporariness of the 
structures frees designers to experiment. 
(Both the Crystal Palace and the Eiffel 
Tower were built for international exposi- 
tions.) Recent fairs have been filled with 
estimable structures, from MVRDV's 
startling Dutch pavilion in Hannover to 
Foreign Office Architects’ Spanish offer- 
ing in Aichi. In Shanghai, expect great 
things from Denmark's BIG (Bjarke Ingels 
Group), Italy’s BiCuadro, and Spain's 
Miralles Tagliabue EMBT. England's pavil- 
ion was designed by Thomas Heatherwick, 
chosen in a competition over Zaha Hadid 
and London Eye designers Marks Barfield. 

But the U.S. no longer turns to its top 
talent. Ironically, Shanghai officials com- 
missioned Yung Ho Chang, head of the 
architecture program at MIT, and Edwin 
Schlossberg, a prominent New York 
exhibition designer, to create their pavil- 
ion for Shanghai. Chinese business lead- 
ers have chosen American experts to sell 
themselves on their own home turf. 

Congress should immediately end the 
ban on public funding for international 
expositions, and allocate the $100 million 
or so it will take to build a pavilion worth 
texting home about. Jack Masey, 85 and 
still working, might have a few ideas. 
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“We designed our building to use 1.28 watts per 


square foot of lighting power. With Quantum», 
it’s using only 0.38 — that’s 70% less.” 


Glenn Hughes 
Director of Construction for The New York Times Company during 
design, installation, and commissioning of The New York Times Building 
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the problem: 
more electricity is used for lighting 
than any other building system* 
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the solution: 


| the results: 
manage light with Quantum 


* 70% lighting energy saved 


the strategies: * $315,100 saved per year 
* light level tuning * 1,250 metric tons 
e daylight harvesting of CO, emissions 
e occupancy sensing prevented each year 

the details: 


www.lutron.com/nyt 


Introducing Quantum, the total lignt management system 
that The New York Times Building uses to save energy while 


save 
improving the comfort and productivity of the people inside. RE 
Call 1.866.299.2073 to find out how Quantum can enhance Bork 
your building. 
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* Source: U.S. Energy Information Administration © 2008 Lutron Electronics Co., Inc. 
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